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The IBM machines illustrated 
use electronic principles. 
Clockwise from the top, they 
are: Electric Time System, with 
Electronic Self-regulation; 
Alphabetical Collator; 
Statistical Machine; 
Card-programmed Calculator, 

including Calculating Punch; 
Punched Card Sorter. 


For descriptive literature, 
write to Dept. B. 


Through IBM research and development, the remarkable abilities 
of electron tubes have been put to work in business machines. 

Electron tubes—fast, versatile, accurate—are used in the IBM 
Machines pictured here to calculate at extraordinary speeds, to 
“remember” the answers to intricate computations, to follow long 
series of instructions, to control the flow of electricity with amazing 
precision. 

IBM Electronic Business Machines are cutting the time between 


questions and answers—helping science and industry produce more 


good things for more people. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 MADISON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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They don’t keep feeding you cheese 


after the trap is sprung 


t LL“welfare states’ are alike. They promise 

you anything and everything if you'll vote 
hem into power—security, more money for less 
ork, sharing the wealth, “soaking the rich’. 


So you vote them the power—and then find 
ou have voted away your freedom. You find 
hat all such promises of something for nothing 
yere false —as such promises must always be. 
for example: 

One ‘“‘welfare state” government (England) 


tcently used troops to break a strike. Another 


i 


(Russia) destroyed the importance of the very 
unions which had helped it to power, and, boast- 
ing of its love for the commen man, cut the value 
of his money by nine-tenths, without warning. 


Look out for all those promises of something 
for nothing. They don’t put that cheese in the 
trap just because somebody loves mice. 


No government, no individual, can give you 
anything worth having for long. The only thing 
you'll ever have and keep is what you yourself 


produce. And then you have your self-respect, too. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
WY) Evod ab bat -tM Moto) (=) 
Textile 
WWE Tod ab bat a'4 


TOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











HOW RUSSIA GOT SECRETG........ P. 11 
Thousands of Soviet secret agents, with 
half a million potential helpers, are delv- 
ing into U.S. defenses. Spy networks 
operate in Government, unions, industry, 
research organizations. This article tells 
how they work and what moves can be ex- 
pected to combat them. 


POTATO GROWERS DON’T GAIN P. 14 
Income and confidence is dropping for 
the potato growers of Maine. Despite ru- 
mors of huge Government checks and big 
cars and incomes, the potato men have 
not made out so well this year. Many 
claim losses. Others say they are just 
about breaking even. Some suggest that 
a return to competition, withdrawal of 
supports, may be the way to solve their 
problems. 


LONGER WAIT FOR SOME GI'S....P. 16 
Refund checks are going out to veterans 
at the rate of 200 million dollars a week. 
Yet many GI’s, who expected to be high 
on the list, will have to wait a while to 
get their money. Explained is the sys- 
tem that the Veterans’ Administration is 
using and the reasons for delay of some 
checks. 


IF ELECTION PLAN CHANGES......P. 19 
William Jennings Bryan could have been 
President. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, 
too. If the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, approved by the Senate but with a 
long road still to travel, had been in effect 
in past years, there would have been dif- 
ferent faces in the White House. Shown 
here is the tremendous effect a change in 
the electoral system can have on the po- 
litical patterns of the nation. 


NEGROES’ RIGHTS ON TRIAL........ -, 22 
Government is out to help break up “Jim 
Crow” traditions. A strange case now 
before the Supreme Court brings up for 
test the “separate but equal” doctrine 
that has been used to enforce segregation 


News within the News 





in the South. Government is interested 
both in the prosecution and defense of 
the case. This article explains why. 


CRACKDOWN ON GERMANY......P. 24 
Recovery in defeated Germany has been 
so rapid that Europe has been growing 
uneasy. With low taxes and no spending 
for defense, the Germans are in a stronger 
economic position than some victor na- 
tions. Industry has boomed. Markets have 
been taken away from French, British 
and others. Some Germans have been act- 
ing as though they thought they won the 
war, 


JAPAN: COSTLY BASE.................. P. 26 
U. S. plan to use Japan in checking Com- 
munism runs into trouble. Tokyo wants 
defense guarantees in exchange for bases, 
but experts believe U.S. couldn’t hold 
Japan long in war. Many Japanese people 
oppose giving bases. And they want to 
trade with the mainland, which would 
aid Communists there. Alternative may 
be continued U. S. handouts. 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS...Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 


is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone 


service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 











This one National machine handles 
every accounting job in your office. 
Removable form bars enable the 
operator—in a matter of seconds— 
to change from one posting job to 
another. 

No matter what the size or type 
of your business, National can cut 
your accounting costs. The savings 
in time and labor often pay for the 
entire installation the first year, and 
then run on as a handsome profit. 


"Small budgets 


need that pphine Ss 


a 


Smart management knows that 
a capital investment to reduce ex- 
penses is just as important as one 
to increase business. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. See for yourself 
how they improve working condi- 
tions and cut clerical costs. Let 
your local National representative 
— a systems analyst — show you 
how much can be saved. No cost 
or obligation, of course! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Accounting,” from 
your local National 
representative, 

or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
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If it is business you are thinking about, things still look quite good. 
a People are spending money freely. House construction keeps booming. 

_ Inventories of goods, low, are having to be replenished in many lines. Autos 
»* still sell like hot cakes, generally. Household equipment is in heavy demand. 

Outlook is for stability, no big new boom, no real slump. 

First quarter, 1950, is a recovery period. Second quarter is to be stable 
at the higher level. Third quarter will see some slowing, a vacation period. 
Fourth quarter is more of a queStion mark. Chances are that it will be a bit 
better than the third but probably not quite as good as at present. 

For this year as a whole things are to be better than 1949, but not quite 
so good as in the boom year 1948. Stability will be the main feature. 























It's the 1951 prospect that is much more obscure. 

Auto industry won't always be geared to a 6 million car-and-truck basis. 
Apartment-building boom: will have to level off sometime. House building is to 
reach a temporary saturation point someday, and it might be in 195l. 

Some slowing in private activity could occur next year. 

Public works, however, will be in a rising trend. Public housing is to 
rise quite sharply. Armament business will continue to be very good. 

Armament always can be pushed if private activity slows. War scares are 
easy to create, are nearly sure-fire producers of money for more and more arms. 
There are signs now that top officials are to start conditioning the public for 
greatly expanded armament programs in the not-too-distant future. 

Any bad slump, another 1929 or even another 1921, simply is not in the 
picture for the future as far ahead as anyone can foresee. Too many devices now 
exist to counter deflationary pressures. Government is too ready to act to 
prevent serious slumps for any drastic deflation to occur. The country, too, in 
this period of good times, is only in line with its normal curve of growth, 
not out of line with that growth curve, not overextended industrially. 




















Strikes aren't to upset the business applecart this year. 

Strike result is not to be a generally higher level of prices. 

Losses from strikes, acute temporarily, will be made up later. Those are 
the production losses. Income losses for workers often won't be made up. 

Strikes, as a means for union gains, are petering out. 

First-round strikes, on an average, produced 17 cents an hour gain. Second 
round came up with 13 cents. Third round brought an average 10 cents. Fourth 
round fell to 1 cent, plus pensions that were offered without strike. Fifth- 
round prospects look quite sour. The day of easy picking is past. 

Labor leaders, using strikes to display their power, to enjoy the thrill of 
combat, may discover someday that workers have lost their enthusiasm for walk- 
outs that cut their annual income and don't produce tangible gains. 

















John Lewis, in coal, still is waging his fourth-round fight. 
Lewis, with all of his stratagems, has only managed to get tangled badly 
with the Taft-Hartley law. A Lewis victory now is to be quite difficult. 
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Taft-Hartley narrows the Lewis bargaining opportunity to wages and to the 
size of payment into the welfare fund for miners. Mr. Lewis is caught now in 
the meshes of a law specifically designed to cause him to mend his ways. It 
still has to be demonstrated, however, whether the law or Mr. Lewis will give. 
Odds are on the present law, or something stronger, not on Mr. Lewis. 








Wage rates, despite strikes, will change little in 1950. Pay average per 
hour in manufacturing is $1.41 now. It was $1 in 1946. Auto pay now averages 
$1.72 an hour. Steel: $1.66. Apparel: $1.17. Coal mining: $2. Construction: 
$1.95. Railroads: $1.54. Retail trade: $1.14. 

Pension plans will spread this year. Pay-as-you-go pensions, not funded 
pensions, will tend to be applied to larger industries. Old-age insurance, 
federal, is going to appeal more and more to employers as problems of private 
pensions multiply. Everybody can go busted together under a federal plan, where 
individual plans are more exclusive--and hazardous for the single company. 

Prices won't change much during the year. Building costs will be firm. 
Auto prices, nominally, will be firm, but there will be shading by dealers to 
move cars now pouring out of factories. Clothing items, mostly, will be about 
unchanged. Food won't change greatly in price unless crops are bad. 

Cost of living in 1950 is to be a trifle lower than 1949. That takes some 
of the heat off pressure for higher and higher rates of hourly wages. 






































Tax cut on luggage, furs, long-distance calls, travel tickets still is 
quite a way off. Idea is to tie it in with broader revision of taxes. 
Higher tax on corporations remains very improbable. , 
Estate and gift taxes are very probably not to be changed. | 
Loopholes of some kinds will be closed. Oil companies, though, are very 
unlikely to have depletion allowances reduced. in 
Tax changes this year, on balance, are likely to be favorable. . 











Postal-rate increase seems quite probable for later in 1950. 

Postcards, with any change, will go from 1 cent to 2 cents. Air mail, 
though, won't be changed. First-class rate of 3 cents an ounce won't either. 

Parcel post will cost more when rates go up. Magazines, other printed 
matter will pay higher rates. Mail selling, using third class, will cost more. 
Services--c.0.d., money orders, other things--are likely to cost more. 

Post Office deficit is at a rate above 500 million and holding high. 














Over the longer range, outlook is somewhat obscure and not too bright. Tip 
Dean Acheson gives is that there's nothing to look forward to but war. 

Talk with Russia is crossed off by Mr. Acheson, with Mr. Truman agreeing. 

Peace plans, ideas for revived trade, rebuilt lines of communication with the 
Russian-dominated areas of the world are viewed with official alarm. 

Armament, tough talk, readiness to shove back if the other guy shoves first 
are advanced as the only way to deal with the Russians. Mr. Acheson admits al 
that he hasn't any other idea. Mr. Truman says he hasn't either. There is a 
tendency to back up Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, in his threat to "lick 
hell out of Joe Stalin." That's sort of the underlying philosophy. 

Maybe it will work. Only trouble is that when somebody threatens to lick 
somebody else, when one person dares another to knock the chip off his shoulder, 
there is always the chance that he will take the dare. 

U.S. line is to dare Russia to start shoving again. 

Russian reaction, almost surely, will be to move with caution for the time 
being. U.S. has a big edge in strength now. But at some future time, when 
revolutionary tendencies have more chance to ripen in the world, Russia can be 
expected to make a pass at knocking the chip from the U.S. shoulder. 

Armament business, under the circumstances, still looks like a good line 
of business, provided any line would be good after another world war. 
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1VE DECIDED To PUT . 
A SET OF (OW -PRESSURE 
| TIRES ON MY CAR. 


WHICH KIND SHOULD Pilla 


167? 












70 KNOW _— ANDO \ 
| THEY USE MORE GOODYEAR | 


SUPER- CUSHIONS THAN : a 
hes 








SURE, ANO THE 
PUBLIC BUYS MORE GOODYEAR 
SUPER- CUSHIONS THAN 
ANY OTHER LOW-PRESSURE TIRE 


nee, THATS STRONG ENOUGH =—/ 


x EVvIoENCcE FoR ME ! 


ANY OTHER KIND / 

















Here’s why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives ... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 

MORE MILEAGE! 


GOODFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 


SUPER-CUSHION T.M,—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 








on EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
BELT-DRIVE 


BALL-BEARING 
EXHAUST FANS 


for Vertical or 
Horizontal Installation 
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OW is the time to head off 

“summer slump’’... combat fa- 
tigue and increase workers’ efficiency 
with dependable Emerson-Electric 
Exhaust Fans. Substantial price re- 
ductions on the complete line of 
Belt-Drive, Ball-Bearing Exhaust 
Fans make proper ventilation an 
even better-paying proposition in 
1950! Equipped with ball-bearing 
motors oa special thrust shaft 
mountings, these powerful fans offer 
longer, quieter service, require less 
servicing, and may be mounted at 
any desired angle. Available in four 
blade sizes, 30", 36",42” and 48" with 
capacities up to 19,350 CFM. Take 
advantage of Emerson-Electric’s 60 
years of ventilating equipment 
manufacturing experience. See your 
electrical contractor, or write for 
free Exhaust and Ventilating Bul- 
letin No. 901. 


DIRECT-DRIVE 
EXHAUST FANS 
Available in 5 sizes, with 
blade sizes from 12 to 30 
inches. Quiet-type over- 
lapping blade assembly, 
fully enclosed, ball- or 

sleeve-bearing motors. 





THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 
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—__—The March of the News —_ 


Happy days. For the Republicans and 
their party it was a week of pleasant hap- 
penings. In fact, it probably was the most 
pleasant period since just before that day 
in November, 1948, when unexpected 
defeat closed up Thomas E. Dewey’s 
campaign headquarters. Last week’s hap- 
penings brought the 
Republicans a big 
measure of enthusiasm 
and—even more im- 
portant — some meas- 
ure of substance. 


The winner. Except 
for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s second-term 
landslide, the congres- 
sional district around 
Hackensacl, N. J., has 
been steadfastly Re- 
publican for more than 
a generation. But this 
year, in a special elec- 
tion, the Democrats 
were making a real fight for it. They were 
trying to win the place in Congress va- 
cated by J. Parnell Thomas, a Republican 
who had been imprisoned for accepting 
kickbacks from his employes. 

It was raining when the polls opened 
and the vote was light. Democrats hoped 
that some Republicans who braved the 
weather would turn from their own party 
because of the Thomas scandal and vote 
for the Democratic candidate, George T. 
English. It turned out to be a vain hope. 
When the count was over Republican 
William B. Widnall had defeated Eng- 
lish, 2 to 1. From a percentage stand- 
point, the Republicans had won the dis- 
trict by one of the largest majorities in 
recent history. 
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The slogan. While the votes were being 
counted in New Jersey, Republican 
leaders gathered in Washington to draft 
a 1950 policy statement they 
hoped would see them through 
a 1952 victory. Piece by piece, 
they took apart President Tru- 
man’s program and viewed the 
segments with alarm. At the 
close of the day they came out 
with their own ideas of the 
future course for America: 
“Liberty vs. Socialism” would 
be the Republican Party’s slo- 
gan for this year’s congres- 
sional-elections campaign. 
Democrats chided the slogan 
and the document behind it as 
a meaningless set of general- 
ities. But, for the Republicans who are 
looking over the field for 1952, the policy 
statement had considerable significance. 
The party’s pronouncement followed the 
ideas of Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 





REPUBLICAN BOX SUPPER 
... chicken and politics 





MR. WIDNALL 
... votes to spare 


The feast. That night, Republicans fron, 
every State in the union gathered jp , 
Washington auditorium for their first big 
get-together of 1950. The occasion was g 
$1 box supper, and it was a noisy and 
crowded success. 
The party faithful, cheered by the 
policy statement and 
a victory in New Jer- 
sey, turned the occa. 
sion into an old-fash- 
ioned political rally. 
Only 7,000 box sup. 
pers had been pre. 
pared, but an esti- 
mated 11,000 Repub- 
licans jammed their 
way into the hall. An- 
other 2,000 or so were 
turned away. 


se 





— The victory. The $1 
supper was the unof- 
ficial opening of the 
1950 congressional 








campaign. The race would be on in eam- 
est in a few days when Democrats gath- 
ered for their own $100-a-plate campaign 
dinners, a fund-raising device to get 
money to fuel 1950’s national politics. 


The coal war. The miners sat around ir 
idleness last week and waited for word 
from Washington. As they waited, a coal 
shortage spread over the U.S. like a 
creeping paralysis. 

Industrial coal stocks were being used 
up, and replacements were not coming 
in. Some railroads seized coal in transit 
for use in their own steam locomotives. 
It was either that or lay up the trains. 
Steel mills drew up plans for putting 
some furnaces on stand-by, letting the 
fire pits cool and steel output drop. 
Home-owners were beginning to scrape 
the bottoms of their coal bins. 

By midweek stocks of coal in the U. S. 
were at the lowest point since 
June of 1920. Whatever hap- 
pened in the coal strike, it 
would take weeks of digging 
by the miners to get fuel sup- 
plies out of the category of 
“critical shortage.” 


Anchors aweigh. After 15 
days on a mud bank and six 
days in dry dock for repails, 
the battleship Missouri went 
back to sea last week—but 
things were not the same. A 
new skipper was on the bridge, 
replacing Capt. William D. 





~—Acme 


Brown, who was in command when the | 


dreadnaught went aground, and in Con- 





gress there was talk of laying up the | 


“Mighty Mo” and putting a less expensive 
carrier on active duty in her place. 
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More Protection— Burroughs Micro- 
filming gives you more protection, 
more ways. The photographic accu- 
racy of Burroughs Microfilming pro- 
tects you from recording or copying 
errors. And, because microfilm rec- 
ords are tamper-proof, they elimi- 
nate the possibility of alteration, 
extraction or misfiling of papers. 
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More Space—You can have back 
99% of your present file space. Yes, 
Burroughs Microfilming can com- 
press 100 cubic feet of your files into 
1 cubic foot! Imagine, papers that 
now fill a three-drawer file will fit in 
the palm of your hand! You can pre- 
serve thousands of documents on 
just one roll of microfilm. 





More Profit—Time is money. So are 
space and accuracy. Save them and 
you save money. That’s how simply 
Burroughs Microfilming makes more 
profit for you. Savings in rent, pay- 
roll and filing equipment alone 
more than pay for it. In fact, Bur- 
roughs Microfilming amortizes itself 
in a fraction of its useful life! 















More Time—Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing saves you ever so mch time. 
Complete microfilming of an origi- 
nal paper—both front and back— 
can be done in a flash. Check-size 
documents can be recorded as fast 
as six per second! One operator can 
easily record thousands of docu- 
ments per hour! 





Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm- 


ing equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and_ serviced by 
Burroughs. 


Burroughs Microfilm Equipment is built by Bell & Howell— 
acknowledged leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. 
It is sold and serviced by Burroughs—for 60 years the leader in 
better business machines. That means more, too—more special- 
ized knowledge of both photography and business methods to 
help make microfilming do the best possible job for you. See for 
yourself. Call your local Burroughs office, or write directly to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Burroughs 
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NLY THE BOEING STRATOCRUISER HAS THEM ALL! n 
lates 
The only transport plane altitude-conditioned to V Ample, completely-appointed dressing rooms for ploit 
give you ground-level comfort at 15,000 feet. men and women, each accommodating six people.  actir 

First true aircraft air conditioning system. Draftless, V Individual dressing tables for ladies. Large mirrors this 

filtered air changed every 90 seconds. for the convenience of call ; 
Ww Il rad d h lud i high 

arm-wall radiant and convection heating, includ- F . 
ing exclusive warmed, double-pane windows. V Standard 110-volt shaving outlets for men. a 
Thermostatically controlled temperature, on the ale 
ground or in the air. tary 
Exclusive, Boeing-designed chairs. Low-reclining. Tl 
Deep, soft, foam rubber cushions. High backs for not 1 
First airliner with two passenger decks. comfort and privacy. Built-in pillows. the ] 
Wide aisles and spacious interior invite strolling. Touch-type armrest controls for reading lights, call near] 
Club-like lower deck lounge linked to main cabin signal, seat adjustment. keep 

by spiral stairway. Clear, bright reading lights, providing full lap this 
Privacy for you and children in forward compartment. illumination of constant intensity. ized 

cans 
day | 
; se this. 
Oven-hot meals served from largest, most efficient Four engines, delivering 14,000 horsepower and ley 
air kitchen. over 300 mph. cruising speed. | Tl 
Large urn for making coffee in flight. Special soundproofing that makes the Stratocruiser Ame 

the quietest of all large aircraft. You can talk in hea 
normal tones. ‘py 
trans 
aid t 
f F : work 
These are only a few of the extra features that make travel in the twin-deck Boeing Strato- labo 
cruiser so pleasantly different. The Stratocruiser — and only the Stratocruiser — has them all! resez 
Add Boeing’s unparalleled experience in four-engine design and you'll see why five of the TI 
world’s leading airlines have chosen this first true super-transport as queen of their fleets. 
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Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION @ PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter. 
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HOW RUSSIA GOT U.S. SECRETS: 
10,000 SPIES IN KEY PLACES 


Broader Countermoves by FBI in Prospect 


Thousands of spies are at work 
in U.S. Occasional exposures 
give only a small glimpse at 
what really is going on. 

Russian agents range from 
eager ‘fellow travelers’ to Mos- 
cow-trained professionals. Their 
number is at an all-time high. 

Atom secrets are the No. 1 goal 
now. But spy networks are prob- 
ing into defense plans, Govern- 
ment policies, all aspects of life 
inside the U. S. 


There is far more to this country’s 
latest spy scare than the surface ex- 
ploits of a few isolated individuals 
acting for Russia suggest. Spying in 
this country at this time is a large, 
highly organized business, aimed at 
discovering all that can be learned 
about U.S. policies, plans and mili- 
tary secrets. 

The existence of the spy network is 
not news to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. For 
nearly 30 years, FBI’s Hoover has been 
keeping an eye on Communist spying in 
this country. These activities are organ- 
ized on a scale that is difficult for Ameri- 
cans to believe. Yet the spy networks to- 
day are regarded by counterspy forces in 
this country as greater than ever before 
and potentially more dangerous. 

Thousands of people, many of them 
American citizens, are engaged in real 
spying activities, trying to find and to 
transmit to Russia information that would 
aid that nation in event of war. Spy net- 
works are built into Government, into 
labor unions, into key industries, into 
research organizations. 

The picture that Director Hoover 
painted in private to Congressmen dis- 
closes 54,000 card-carrying Communists 
in the U.S., supported by some 486,000 
fellow travelers—a force of 540,000 in all. 
Each is regarded as a potential spy. Then 
there are believed to be 10,000 to 12,000 
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Inside one fifth column, another 


secret Communist agents, combined with 
large embassy staffs of the Soviet Union 
and satellite countries. Congress has the 
testimony of Lieut. Gen. Izydor Model- 
ski, former Polish military attache, that 
the Polish Embassy is or has been a cen- 
ter of spying activity. 

Major aim of Soviet Russia now is to 
ferret out the secrets of atomic energy, 
including details of the uranium and hy- 
drogen bombs. The arrest in London of 
Dr. Klaus E. J. Fuchs, on information 
supplied by the FBI, indicates a high de- 
gree of success in this field. Dr. Fuchs, a 
top British atomic physicist, is said to 
have given the Russians enough informa- 
tion to advance their own atomic prog- 
ress by at least a year. 

But Dr. Fuchs’s case is only the most 
recent link in a chain of cases. In 1946, 
the Canadians uncovered a spy ring there 
and sent a number of persons to jail. In- 
cluded in this catch was Dr. Allan Nunn 
May, another top British physicist, who 
drew 10 years for giving Russian agents 
samples of strategic uranium 235. 

Atomic spy networks in the U. S. also 
have been reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. This 


Committee reports that one ring existed 
in Berkeley, Calif., in 1943, when five or 
six young physicists at the University of 
California radiation laboratory gave data 
to a Communist agent for transmission to 
a Soviet vice consul. Another case cited 
a young chemist at the University of 
Chicago metallurgical laboratory who 
gave information to an agent, was called 
off atomic research in 1944 and inducted 
into the Army. 

These are samples of what the Soviet 
Union seeks in the United States. It is 
certain, however, that Communist spying 
does not stop with atomic energy. Agents 
want to know more of proximity fuses, 
guided missiles, rockets, and plans for the 
latest aircraft. Russia is believed to lack 
big bombing planes of the speed and 
power that compare with U.S. bombers. 

How spy rings work also has been 
disclosed in recent reports of former So- 
viet agents and recent trials. American in- 
formants are seldom approached directly 
by Soviet spies. They are reached through 
“couriers,” who transmit instructions to 
American sympathizers from Russian 
agents and carry information from those 
sympathizers to agents. Whittaker Cham- 
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In France, Communists have worked on the A-bomb 


bers testified at the Alger Hiss trial that 
he had been such a courier and that Mr. 
Hiss and Henry Julian Wadleigh, former 
State Department employe, were two of 
his informants. Mr. Wadleigh admitted 
the connection and Mr. Hiss was con- 
victed of perjury for denying it. 

Elizabeth Bentley, another admitted 
former courier, said she collected war- 
time data from two groups that included 
32 Government employes in Government 
departments, including the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Air Forces and the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services. Hede Massing, 
another Hiss trial witness, confessed to 
being an agent for Russia. 

These three admitted agents rarely 
met. That is typical of Soviet tactics. A 
Communist spy ring is cloaked by an 
“jron curtain” as rigid as the one that 
separates East from West. Seldom does 
one ring know of another’s existence. Mrs. 
Massing says there are three main rings 
operating in the United States—a Rus- 
sian Army network for military informa- 
tion, a Comintern apparatus for political 
information, and an NKVD (secret po- 
lice) ring for all sorts of secret activities. 
The Canadians uncovered an NKVD ring 
through Igor Gouzenko, a Russian code 
clerk in the Ottawa Embassy, but said 
there were at ijeast five other rings oper- 
ating in Canada with parallel organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

All spying activities apparently are 
directed from Moscow. Russian suspicion 
evidently is so great that no spies in the 
field are expected to trust one another. 
The secrecy surrounding each ring also 
makes the spy network stronger, since 
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one ring can be upset without leading to 
any other ring. 

Recruits are attracted into Soviet 
services by devious methods. Canadian 
spy disclosures showed how prospective 
informers were brought into Communist 
“cells” at first disguised as mere study 
groups. They were then persuaded that 
spying was for the good of mankind. 
Others are recruited by playing on sym- 
pathies and prejudices. Mr. Wadleigh 
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testified that he thought he was not ham. 
ing the U.S. when he gave informatio, 
to Mr. Chambers. He thought the dam. 
age he did was to Germany and Japay, 

Recruits also are carefully screened 
When a Russian agent finds someone he 
considers a promising spy, he first jp. 
forms the Kremlin in Moscow. There 
everything that can be learned about the 
prospect is compiled. Kremlin approval js 
necessary before any recruit is brought 
into a ring. And often the original agen 
never knows whether or not the recruit 
he recommended is accepted. 

The U. S. is considered an easy mark 
by Russian spies. Ex-spies have said this 
country is easy to enter and easy to tap 
for information. Gerhart Eisler, a one- 
time top agent in the U.S., may bea 
typical example. He managed to get in 
and out of the United States during the 
1930s without challenge and returned in 
1941 to head a wartime spy network. He 
was not exposed until 1947, when he was 
convicted of passport fraud and contempt 
of court, jumped bail, and fled aboard a 
Polish ship. Mr. Eisler, a former husband 
of Mrs. Massing, now is an active Com- 
munist in Eastern Germany. 

The case of Valentin A. Gubitchevy, 
Soviet engineer attached to the United 
Nations, is regarded as typical. He is o1 
trial with Judith Coplon, former Justice 
Department employe, for conspiracy t 
spy on the United States. Miss Coplon is 
accused of conspiring to give him secret 
documents and already has been con- 
victed of possessing the documents. The 
use of Soviet officials as contacts with 
spies was demonstrated in the cases of a 








WORKERS LEAVE LOS ALAMOS 
Sometimes, a secret slipped out 
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Soviet vice consul in New York and an- 
other vice consul in San Francisco. 

Counterspying, however, indicates 
that Director Hoover and the FBI are on 
the alert. The trial of 11 U.S. Commu- 
nist Party leaders for conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government disclosed that Mr. 
Hoover had planted numerous agents in 
many party units. There also was a hint 
at the Coplon trial that the FBI may 
have a man in the Soviet Embassy. These 
hints and disclosures indicate that Mr. 
Hoover may have established what 
amounts to a “fifth column” inside Com- 
munist circles. 

FBI information also forced Mr. Eisler 
out of the country, as well as the myste- 
rious “J. Peters,” whom Mr. Chambers 
tagged as his superior. Mr. Peters fled to 
Budapest in 1949 while under deporta- 
tion proceedings. FBI evidence was used 
atthe Hiss trial and is the basis of charges 
in the Coplon-Gubitchev trial. 

FBI activities, in fact, seem to be 
more vigorous than those of many other 
countries’ intelligence agencies. The Ca- 
nadian Government is being criticized by 
the opposition for not following up rec- 
ommendations of the Royal Commission 
that uncovered Canada’s spy ring. The 
French Government shows no concern 
over the fact that its atomic research is 
being conducted by Dr. Frederic Joliot- 
Curie, a Communist Party member. It 
was FBI information to Scotland Yard 
that brought Dr. Fuchs’s arrest. 

In Russia, by contrast, there is deadly 
fear of spying. Soviet leaders are con- 
vinced that the secrecy thrown around 
their country’s activities led the Germans 
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WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
In this country, Communists have worked underground 


to misjudge their strength. Now they are 
more secret than ever. They let few for- 
eigners into the country. Those who do 
enter—even accredited diplomats—are re- 
stricted in their movements and watched 
constantly. 

The Russians also conduct periodic 
purges of suspected persons. That prac- 
tice now extends to satellite nations. 
Many high officials of Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia have been 
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Sometimes, a spy slipped through 
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purge victims. Several have been hanged. 

It is this concern with that 
prompts the Russians to make every en- 
deavor to pry out the secrets of other 
nations. And they seem to seize on every 
scrap of evidence. Much of the informa- 
tion transmitted by spies to Russian 
agents is not secret anyway. The U.S. 
always has published figures on industrial 
production, armed strength, natural re- 
sources. A Russian mission was allowed 
to inspect U. S. defenses during the war 
and even published a fat volume on U. S. 
power sites, factories, aircraft plants and 
other public data. Yet Soviet spies turned 
up with about the same information. 

U. S. policy is never expected to lead 
to the tight security methods adopted by 
Russia, but it is likely to be strengthened. 
It is probable, after the Dr. Fuchs ex- 
perience, that foreign scientists will be 
more carefully screened before they are 
given access to U.S. atomic information. 

It also is likely that Communist ac- 
tivity in unions may be more closely 
watched. Dr. Harold C. Urey, noted phys- 
icist, reports that an atom bomb might 
be exploded in a U.S. port from a tramp 
freighter that could be anchored there. 
Maritime unions are suspected of being 
riddled with Communists and Commu- 
nist sympathizers. The prospect is that 
FBI surveillance of seafaring unions will 
be increased. It is also likely to increase 
among employes in key industries. 

Congressmen let it be known they were 
gravely impressed with the account of 
Communist activity in the U.S. that FBI 
Director Hoover outlined. They said he 
could have all the funds he wants. 
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NOT EVEN POTATO GROWERS GAIN 


Reported from PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 


Potato dumping by U. S. isn’t 
solving the problems of Maine’s 
potato farmers. 

Despite price supports, growers 
aren’t getting rich. Nobody is 
making a killing. Most feel lucky 
to break even. 

On top of everything, impor- 
tant markets are slipping away 
to Canada. Aroostook County is 
feeling the pinch of hard times. 


Potatoes are proving as much of a 
headache to their growers in Maine as 
they are to the Government and to 
taxpayers, who foot the bill for trying 
to stabilize the price. 

Any idea that Maine farmers are get- 
ting rich this year from Government 
handouts appears to have no basis in fact. 
Farmers in the Aroostook County potato 
center are not driving big new cars. They 
are not receiving $100,000 checks, as 
had been rumored. They declare that 
they have a hard time to break even, 
with potatoes selling at $1 a bushel. An 
on-the-ground survey by a member of 
the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report revealed these facts. 

Growers in Maine who still are holding 
potatoes from the 1949 crop are relieved 
that the Government will buy these 
potatoes. But that relief is mixed with 
a feeling of insecurity, with worry over 
lost markets, with doubt as to whether 
there is any future for them as potato 
producers. 

Most of the farmers concede that they 
must submit to really drastic controls, if 
they are to keep price supports. But there 
is increasing revolt against the whole 
scheme of controls. If Congress decides 
to let the growers vote on a_ potato- 
marketing quota, they might turn it 
down. Some are beginning to say they 
would rather stake their future on old- 
fashioned competition with growers in 
other areas for markets. 

Potato troubles afflicting the nation 
show up in Maine in concentrated form. 
The Maine growers are acutely conscious 
that the Government stands to lose up to 
100 million dollars from this year’s po- 
tato buying. They realize—as the chart 
on page 15 shows—that this will make a 
total of nearly 500 million dollars spent 
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by the Government in supporting potato 
prices since 1942, 

The growers in Maine are alarmed be- 
sides over their loss of markets to their 
Canadian neighbors. They see part of 
their own crop being dumped by the 
U.S. Government, while entire shiploads 
of Canadian potatoes are being sold in 
the U.S. at ports as far away as New 


- Orleans. 


What is happening in Aroostook 
County illustrates the situation. Maine’s 
potato empire, greatest in the nation, is 
concentrated in a portion of this country. 
Aroostook produces close to one sixth of 
all white potatoes grown in the U.S. Its 
daily living and its business depend upon 
potatoes. 

Too many potatoes are the overshad- 
owing trouble in Aroostook County, as in 
the nation. That has continued, even 
though the Government this year is sup- 
porting potato prices at a level only two 
thirds as high as formerly. The lush pros- 
perity that prevailed only a year ago is a 
thing of the past. Trade has slowed, un- 
employment is increasing, welfare rolls 
are lengthening. 

Last year, 30 or more Aroostook grow- 
ers were rated well above $100,000 in 
gross income, with highly satisfactory net 
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profits. For established producers, tha 
was a year of feast. For many newcomer 
it was a killing. 

Now, with the support price down and 
acreage reduced in line with federal 9). 
lotments, profits in potatoes appear to be 
modest. 

Personal testimony by the growers 
of Aroostook reveals what the potato glut 
means on the farms. Contrary to the im- 
pression created by last year’s big pur 
chases from a few growers, Aroostook 
potato farming is predominantly small 
scale. The great bulk of the acreage js 
farmed by more than 4,000 small pro- 
ducers. Two thirds of these cultivate less 
than 30 acres of potatoes—nearly half of 
them, less than 20 acres, 

Many small operators keep going, even 
with subsidies, only by cutting pulpwood 
or lumber, part time. Veteran growers say 
35 acres is about the minimum in pote 
toes in Maine for a good living. Even 
those who still have that much acreage 
after the cuts say they won’t be far ahead 
after they finish selling potatoes to the 
Government. 

A long-experienced = grower __ near 
Presque Isle, for example, says that, 
though he made a good living through 
1948, he will “only swap dollars” and 
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EASIER TO GROW THAN TO SELL 
. . . leftover potatoes 
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come out even on his 1949 crop. To back 
that up, he cites the high costs to be de- 
jucted from his prospective gross income 
of more than $22,000 from 8,300 barrels 
of potatoes grown on 47 acres. He has 
wld no potatoes as yet, so much ef his 
income seems sure to come from Gov- 
emment purchases of the surplus. 

A neighbor with slightly less acreage 
expects to clear a little more than 
39.000. Still other growers insist they will 
actually take a loss. Nevertheless, these 
and just about all other growers are pre- 
paring to plant a new crop in the spring 
on all the acreage they are permitted to 
plant. 
Attitude of farmers, in the face of 
declining income and the tightening 
squeeze of acreage and marketing con- 
trols, is changing visibly. An increasing 
number suggest quite openly that con- 
trols and price supports be thrown over- 
board. 

A substantial grower near Presque 
Isle, who declared his readiness to go on 
his own any time, declared: “We should 
stay in the potato business, or at least go 
down fighting.” Another, in the Caribou 
aea, who has raised potatoes for 60 
years, said: “I would rather sell cheaper 
and not be bothered with the Govern- 
ment. I do not like this dictatorship.” 

A dealer who also grows potatoes put 
it this way: “We are going to have to 
compete sometime, The longer we put it 
of, the worse.” Another grower-dealer 
said flatly: “If we can live only by means 
of support prices and only by selling to 
the Government, we have no future.” 


Source: Agriculture Dept. 
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Such comments are significant chiefly 
because they are new. Little talk of that 
kind was heard a year ago, when con- 
trols were less irksome and much more 
Government money was rolling in. 

But a large majority of potato growers 
have become used to Government price 
guarantees and fear to give them up. As 
one explained, “I can’t afford to gamble 
that way.” He is typical of many. Farm 
leadership mostly follows that line. “For 
one small segment of agriculture to seek 
to return to a free economy, by itself,” 
said an official of the National Potato 
Council, “would lead to economic chaos.” 

Loss of markets for Maine potatoes 
is a chief worry to growers and still more 
to handlers. 

Aroostook County farmers have lost to 
new producers who are nearer some 
markets and enjoy an advantage in 
freight costs. Also, they are losing out- 
lets in low-income areas, since by a quirk 
in the price-support program it is illegal 
for these farmers to sell low-grade pota- 
toes commercially. Growers in other 
States are grabbing that business. 

More serious is the competition from 
producers in nearby New Brunswick and 
on Prince Edward Island. Producing at 
much lower-cost and shipping cheaply by 
water from Canadian ports, those produc- 
ers regularly undersell the Maine growers 
in markets along the seaboard. They do 


this in spite of a U.S. tariff of 75 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Potato dealers in Maine assert that the 
Canadian acreage is stepped up each 
time Maine acreage is cut. Repeatedly 
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they receive wires from U.S. customers 
saying, “Sorry, we can do better in 
Canada.” 

Smuggling, too, cuts into Maine's 
markets and builds up the surplus the 
Government has to buy. Tempted by the 
U.S. support price, truck operators bring 
Canadian potatoes across the New Bruns- 
wick border into Maine. Mostly, it is said, 
these potatoes come in by back roads or 
across fields, under cover of darkness. 
Then, merely by transferring their po- 
tatoes to Maine bags, the smugglers can 
get about twice as much for them as they 
could get in Canada. The volume of po- 
tatoes brought in illegally, however, ap- 
pears to be small in comparison with the 
volume of lawful imports. 

Remedies suggested to offset the 
loss of markets range from a boost in the 
tariff to abandonment of price supports. 
Some growers look with favor on the plan 
advanced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, under which the 
potato price would be allowed to find its 
own level and producers who stayed 
within their acreage allotments would be 
subsidized with “production payments.” 
Such a program: those growers contend, 
would put a stop to underselling by Cana- 
dian producers, do away with Govern- 
ment dumping of potatoes, help consum- 
ers and end a type of operation that they 
feel is “giving a black eye to the whole 
farm program.” 

There is general agreement on one 
point—that the potato program will have 
to be strengthened or changed if it is to 
be workable. 


© 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Longer Wait for Some GI's 
To Get Insurance Refunds 


It will take weeks for some vet- 
erans to get their insurance re- 
funds. One error can put a Gi at 
the bottom of the pile. 

Checks ure going out at the 
rate of 1.1 million a week. The 
last three digits of a serial num- 
ber determine the order. 

But mistakes along the line 
hold up lots of checks. It may 
be midspring before all refund 
checks are on their way. 


The greatest sprinkle of checks in 
history is falling on veterans at this 
time. Each week it puts 200 million 
dollars into veterans’ pockets. 

During January, veterans received 
nearly 450 millions in cash as refunds on 
premiums paid for Government insurance 
taken out during the war. In February, 
another 700 million is expected to be 
poured out. Over a span of four weeks, 
nearly 4.5 million veterans received 
checks that.averaged $177.50 each. An- 
other 4.5 million will get checks in the 
30 days ahead if the Treasury’s check- 
writing machines hold together. 

Yet many veterans who had expected 
to be among the first to get their checks 
still are waiting. Their service serial 
numbers indicated that they would be 
high on the schedule of payment. What 
happened was that they missed the first 
big “pay cycle,” for one reason or another. 
They will be by-passed until late in 
March, when a second “pay cycle” is 
due to begin. 

ihe pay-off system is not widely 
understood, though it governs the time a 
veteran gets his check. Here is how the 
system works: 

In the first pay cycle are names of 
about 11 million veterans. These are the 
veterans whose accounts are in perfect 
order on the Veterans’ Administration’s 
books. There are no questions about their 
names, serial numbers, addresses, pre- 
mium payments, insurance-policy data. 

Officials divided these veterans into 10 
groups, according to the last digit in their 
serial numbers. Veterans whose numbers 
end with zero were put in the Zero 
Group. Those whose numbers end in one 
were put in the One Group, and so on to 
the Nine Group. Within each group the 
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names were then arranged in numerical 
order of the last three digits in each man’s 
serial number. Serial No. 9999100 was 
listed ahead of serial No. 111200, within 
the Zero Group, for example. 

Each day the veterans’ agency takes 
more than 20,000 names from each 
group, Zero through Nine, and sends 
them to the Treasury Department where 
checks are written. On February 10, the 
Treasury was writing checks for veterans 
with serial numbers that end in the 300s. 
Vets with serial numbers ending in the 
900s are at the bottom of the list. They 
will not be reached until about March 20. 

In the second pay cycle will be vet- 
erans who missed their places in the first 
pay schedule, often through no fault of 
their own. For example, about 100,000 
veterans will lose their places in the first 
cycle because of typing errors by clerks. 
They will have to wait until their num- 
bers come up in the second cycle. Many 
veterans whose insurance accounts still 
are not balanced will have to wait until 
the second pay cycle. This may delay 
their checks six or eight weeks. 

About 400,000 veterans forgot to sign 
their dividend applications, or include 
their serial numbers, when they returned 
the forms to VA last autumn. Most of 
them will be in the second pay list. 

Altogether, several million veterans will 
be paid later than they now expect, if 
they are counting on being paid accord- 
ing to serial-number order. This includes 
the large number who failed to apply on 
time. However, veterans in this second 
pay line can count on their checks by 
mid-April. After that there will be a 
small dribble of payments to veterans 
who apply in the future. 

Most veterans actually are to get their 
checks many days earlier than original 
plans allowed. The Treasury Department 
set up a special check factory for the 
veterans. It runs 13 hours a day, five days 
a week. One section has a battery of 
machines, each of which can date and 
sign 200 checks a minute. Check output 
is at the fastest rate in history, averaging 
about 1.1 million checks a week, 10 per 
cent more than scheduled. 

Spending of dividend checks is stim- 
ulating business throughout the country. 
A few signs already show the course of 
veterans’ money into the economy: 

Department-store sales jumped notice- 
ably when checks began to flow out on 
January 16. Official reports show that 
sales rose in the last two weeks of Janu- 
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ary and were about equal to those of a 
year ago in the first week of February. 

A total of 2.2 billion dollars will be 
poured into the income stream between 
January and June, officials estimate. Most 
of the remaining 600 millions in divi- 
dends will be paid out gradually during 
the last half of 1950, as tardy applica 
tions are processed. 

About 1.3 billions is expected to flow 
rather quickly into retail trade, benefiting 
stores and the industries supplying the 
merchants. Buying will be heaviest in 
clothing, food, housefurnishings, cars, 
television sets, electrical appliances, fur- 
niture. Some will use their dividends to 
pay debts. If experience with terminal- 
leave pay is any guide, less than 10 per 
cent of the dividend money will be saved. 

This is the story of the insurance divi- | 
dend to date. Some vets are being passed 
up temporarily, but the oversight is t0 
be corrected by mid-April in most cases. 
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Chrysler’s offer 





to its employees Is 


reasonable and sound 


Plave you read the proposals made by 
Chrysler Corporation in response to a 
Union demand for pensions and _ in- 
creased insurance benefits? 


This is, in every sense, a substantial 
offer. Its real benefits to employees com- 
pare well with pension plans in this and 
other industries. 


Chrysler employees with 25 years of 
credited service at age 65 would, upon 
retirement, receive pensions of $100 a 
month for life. At the same time in- 
creased life insurance at lower cost, new 
free life insurance for employees after 
they retire, and improved sickness and 
accident and disability benefits are of- 
fered. 


The Company made these proposals 
in good faith. Throughout the negotia- 
tions it made clear its willingness to dis- 
cuss in detail the specific elements of 


. . eye . “ 
eligibility and other questions, in order 
to reach fair and equitable arrange- 
ments. 


“Cents per hour” don’t pay pensions. 
Nobody can tell what pension costs will 
be over any given period. The real ques- 
tion is, will the retired employee collect 
each month for life? The strongest as- 
surance of pension payments is Chrys- 
ler’s guarantee, backed by the full credit 
and resources of the Company. 


For 25 years Chrysler has never 
missed a payroll. Its obligation to meet 
pension payments for life would be just 
as binding as that of paying current 
wages. 


This is a reasonable proposal. We be- 
lieve Chrysler employees who compare it 
with other industrial pensions will agree 
to its soundness. 

Chrysler Corporation 


“Cents per hour” don’t pay pensions 


If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 
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One of the most important 
aspects of Chicago’s food 
processing activities is its world 
leadership in the manufacture of candy. 
More than 95% of Illinois’ $299,713,000 candy production 
comes from Chicago area manufacturers. In 1948, they accounted 
for 31% of the nation’s $944,925,000 candy output. Many factors con- 
tribute to Chicago’s leadership in the candy industry. Essential ingredients 
... milk, butter, eggs, corn syrup and fruits are immediately available from 
the rich dairy, farm and orchard lands of the surrounding area. Unparalleled rail, 
water, highway and air transportation brings to the city the sugar, nuts, spices, oils 
and fruit from all over the world. Adued to these are the advantages of the 
city itself, where specialized equipment for candy cooking, plentiful 
labor of every degree of training, skilled nutritional research 
resources, plus expert merchandising and distributing facil- 
ities, are ever abundant. The diversity of Chicago’s candy 
products, from the finest packaged goods to the children’s 
penny favorites, reflects the tremendous and varied 
resources available here to the candy industry. 
Numerous other industries enjoy similar benefits 
from location in the Chicago area. Should you 
wish information concerning Chicago’s advantages 
for your business, we will gladly furnish you a con- 
fidential survey of conditions here, as they apply to your 
specific problem. There is no obligation, of course, 
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Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market’’ 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT : 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
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ELECTION PLAN: SHIFTS IN POWER 


Blocs and Key States Would Lose Influence 


Acountry boy can become Pres- 
ident under a proposed change 
in the Constitution. He hasn‘t 
much chance under present law. 

New proposal cuts the power 
of big States, of political blocs, 
brings presidential elections closer 
to popular choice. 

Change is still far off, but it is 
started on its way. If adopted, it 
would wipe out old patterns of 
national politics. 


William Jennings Bryan and not 
William McKinley would have been 
elected President in 1896. Grover 
Cleveland would have won his second 
term in 1888 and not four years later; 
the term of Benjamin Harrison would 
not have intervened. Samuel J. Tilden, 
not Rutherford B. Hayes, would have 
achieved the White House in 1876; 
there would have been no dispute 
about that. And Gen. Winfield Scott 
Hancock, not James A. Garfield, 
would have followed Mr. Tilden. 

These alterations in history would have 
been made by a new way of choosing 
Presidents which soon may be offered to 
the States for approval as an amendment 
to the Constitution. The proposal has 
the endorsement of two thirds of the 
Senate and is favored by President Tru- 
man. If written into the Constitution, it 
will bring many changes in the political 
future of the country. In the last 75 
years, four elections would have _pro- 
duced different results, and the course of 
history would have been changed greatly. 

Alfred E. Smith in 1928, under the 
new system, would have come much 
closer to matching Herbert Hoover in 
that race. Instead of only 8 electoral 
votes in 1936, Alfred M. Landon would 
have had 175.6 against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Robert M. La Follette, run- 
ning in 1924, would have had a healthy 
third-party vote. The tally of electoral 
votes would have reflected more clearly 
the real strength of the parties in each 
State. 

The electoral-college plan now in 
use gives a State one electoral vote for 
each House member and one for each 
Senator. Generally these electoral votes 
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are lumped together and given in a 
block to the candidate who carries the 
State. 

This means that, if a Democratic can- 
didate for President in New York State, 
for example, gets one more popular vote 
than the Republican candidate, all 47 
electoral votes of the State go to the 
Democratic candidate. In 1884, for in- 
stance, Cleveland carried the State over 
James G. Blaine, the Republican candi- 
date, by only 1,000 votes and got the 
whole electoral vote of New York. The 
outcome of the national election pivoted 
upon these 1,000 individual votes. 

As a result of the present system, cam- 
paign managers lay great emphasis upon 
fitting together certain patterns of States 
that will give them enough electoral 
votes to win—266, a majority of the 531 
total in the electoral college. 

Each party can count on getting a 
certain number of votes. The Democrats 
go into a campaign fairly sure of most of 
the electoral votes from the Southern 
States. Republicans can usually be sure 
of some of the New England and Mid- 
western States. These States see little 
campaigning in a_presidential-election 
year. The battle is fought out in States 
where parties are fairly evenly divided. 

New plan. It now is proposed that 
this system be changed. There were 64 


votes in the Senate for the change, ex- 
actly the necessary two thirds of the 
membership. There may be enough votes 
in the House when the measure comes 
up there. Under the system proposed, 
if ratified by three fourths of the States, 
the electoral college would be scrapped 
as a worn-out piece of machinery. 

A method more nearly approaching a 
popular election of the President would 
be substituted. Each State would get the 
same number of electoral votes it now 
has: two for its Senators and one for each 
House member. These votes would be 
divided among the presidential candi- 
dates in accord with the percentage of 
the popular vote that each candidate gets. 

In New York, if one of the major-party 
candidates gets 46 per cent of the vote, 
the other gets 44 per cent, and a third- 
party candidate gets 10 per cent, the 47 
electoral votes would be divided among 
the three: 21.6, 20.7, and 4.7. As it 
stands now, the candidate getting 46 
per cent of the vote would take all 47 
of the electoral votes. In Delaware, with 
3 electoral votes, if one presidential can- 
didate gets 60 per cent of the vote and 
the other gets 40 per cent, the three 
votes would be divided, 1.3 to one and 
1.2 to the other. 

For the future, the plan holds impor- 
tant implications. It could make drastic 














Defeat for Four Presidents 
If Electoral Plan Had Been Used 
Result Result Result Result 
Under Under Under Under 
Existing Proposed Existing Proposed 
Method Method Method Method 
1876: Hayes 185 177.1 1912: Wilson 435 246.7 
Tilden 184 188.1 Liye ; 8 113.9 
Others — 3.8 - Roosevelt 
170.4 
fiel 214 175.1 and others 88 
a Sere 5) 1916: Wilson 277 284.3 
Hancock 155 181.9 
Hughes 254 222.1 
Others ne 12.0 Others — 24.6 
1888: Harrison 233 185.8 
1928: H 44 291.9 
Cleveland 168 «202.9 «| 728: Cloover —— ae 
Others —- 12.3 Others esis 7.5 
1896: McKinley 271 215.3 1936: F. Roosevelt 523 340.3 
Bryan 176 =—-221.3 Landon . 175.6 
Others —— 10.4 Others ama 14.1 
1900: McKinley 292 217.3 1948: Truman 303 257.8 
Bryan 155 217.2 Dewey 189 221.4 
Others —- T25 Others 39 51.8 
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CONGRESS COUNTS THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


Would a new system reflect the popular will more closely? 


changes in the whole pattern of political 
planning and operations in presidential 
elections. 

Big States would lose their advantages 
in presidental elections. The two parties 
no longer would have to give especial 
attention to New York, Illinois, Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio and other populous States. 
The party that ran ahead there would 
stand a chance of picking up only from 
one to three extra electoral votes, and 
the winning margin could come as easily 
from a little State as from a big one, A 
party would get only the number of elec- 
toral votes that corresponded to the pop- 
ular votes it got there. And popular votes 
in one State would be as valuable as in 
any other. 

Small States could provide a presi- 
dential candidate as easily as a large one. 
A man of capacity and vote-getting abil- 
ity, coming from any part of the coun- 
try, would have a chance to be President. 
He would not have to move to New York 
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or Pennsylvania or another State with a 
big block of electoral votes; he could 
stay on his home ground and run, since, 
in any event, the votes in the closely 
divided States would be about evenly 
split between the two majority parties, 
no matter what man was candidate. 

The big problem for men from small 
States would be in winning presidential 
nominations in party conventions. The 
basic representation in nominating con- 
ventions is tied to the number of electoral 
votes of a State. The man from a big 
State would go into party conventions 
with the backing of a big delegation from 
his home State. But a man _ popular 
enough to win an election could over- 
come this, if he came from a small State, 
by putting together a combination of 
small-State delegations. 

Any part of the country could supply 
a President. He might come from the 
South, the Far West, a small State in the 
Rocky Mountains, or New England. The 





Here Is How Electoral Votes 
Would Have Shifted, 
‘State by State: 


Where Truman would 
have gained 87.1 
votes from Republicans 


Where Truman would 
have gained 6.1 
votes from other parties 


BUT... Truman at the same 
time would have lost: 


123.1 votes to Republicans 
15.3 votes to other parties 








appeal for votes would be on a broad 
scale, all across the country, in a general 
scramble for popular votes that could 
be translated into electoral votes wherever 
they came from. 

Pressure groups would lose some of 
their power. Since the electoral votes of 
a State would not swing as a unit, there 
would be no key States. The religious 
groups that have had much power in 
many States would have only the power 
of their own votes, and no more. Foreign- 
language blocs that have received spe- 
cial attention from the major parties in 
the past would hold no special signifi 
cance. Farm and labor groups no longer 
would be the key to big blocks of elec- 
toral votes. 

Negroes, who have held the balance 
of power in half a dozen important elec- 
toral States, would lose their influence as 
a voting bloc. In the past, by shifting 
from one party to another, they might 
have swung the 28 electoral votes of Illi- 
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19434 New Proposal for Electing Presidents Had Been in Effect 
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TRUMAN . . . 257.8 electoral votes instead of 303 he got 
DEWEY... 221.4 electoral votes instead of 189 he got 


OTHER CANDIDATES ... 51.8 electoral votes instead of 39 














nois, the 19 of Michigan, the 47 of New 
York, the 25 of Ohio, the 35 of Pennsyl- 
vania and smaller blocs elsewlere. It was 
this fact that gave them political power 
and helped to put force back of the civil- 
tights drive. Most of the Southern Sena- 
tors voted for the new presidential-elec- 
tion plan. 

Break in Solid South? Those favoring 
the plan contend that it would help to 
spread the two-party system into single- 
party areas. The theory is that the Re- 
publicans will work harder in the South- 
ern States, since they will get credit for 
the number of electoral votes their pro- 
portion of the popular votes entitle them 
to. Democrats also would pick up some 
electoral votes in such States as Maine 
and Vermont, which ordinarily are solid- 
ly Republican. 

More minority parties? One point 
raised against the plan was the fear that 
it would foster minor parties that would 
spring up around blocs that lose their 
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power. Some said the plan would tend to 
produce minority Presidents. Others said 
a provision requiring a winning candi- 
date to get 40 per cent or more of the 
votes would prevent this. 

Minority Presidents would have 
been produced twice within the last 75 
years if the plan had been in effect. This 
would have happened because, in the 
effort to maintain the theory of equality 
of States, two electoral votes are given to 
each State for its Senators without refer- 
ence to the population of the State. These 
two are in addition to those given for 
House members, which are allotted ac- 
cording to population. 

In two past elections that the plan 
would have altered, it would have put 
aside the man with the most popular 
votes and produced a minority President. 

In 1896, feelings were high and the 
campaign a hot one. Seven parties were 
in the field. It was the year of the Popu- 
lists and the scramble for free silver. 
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Mr. McKinley got 50.9 per cent of the 
popular vote, won 600,000 more popular 
votes than Mr. Bryan, and carried 23 
States to Mr. Bryan’s 22. Under the pres- 
ent system, Mr. McKinley won the elec- 
tion by 271 electoral votes to 176 for 
Mr. Bryan. But, if the proposed new plan 
had been in effect, Mr. Bryan would 
have come into the White House as a 
minority President, with 221.3 electoral 
votes to 215.3 for Mr. McKinley and 
12.3 going to minor partieS. 

In 1880, General Hancock would have 
been elected over Mr. Garfield, even 
though Mr. Garfield got a small popular 
plurality. 

Mathematicians point out that these 
results could happen in any election in 
which one candidate got less than 1 per 
cent majority of the popular votes. But 
those in favor of the plan say this risk is 
small considering the advantages. 

The final decision is up to the House 
of Representatives—and the States. 
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Negroes’ Rights on Trial: 
Can ‘Separate’ Be ‘Equal’? 


“Jim Crow” doctrine is to get 
a Supreme Court test. Govern- 
ment is out to put a legal end to 
racial segregation. 

Issue is whether ‘‘separate but 
equal” treatment is the same as 
equal rights for Negroes. Schools, 
trains, theaters, restaurants, etc., 
are involved in the outcome. 

Decision can affect the whole 
way of life for millions of Ameri- 
cans, white and Negro. 


A strange case of divided opinion 
within the Government itself is before 
the Supreme Court for decision. 

The case involves the social and legal 
rights of Negroes. It is one in a series of 
cases aimed at breaking the legal doc- 
trines of the past that laid the basis for 
separation of races in schools and in 
public transportation. 

This time. J. Howard McGrath, Attor- 
ney General, is asking the Supreme Court 
to rule in favor of an individual who is 
suing the Government. Representative 
Sam Hobbs (Dem.), of Alabama, is ap- 
pearing before the Court, on behalf of 
some members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, to oppose Attorney General 
McGrath and to uphold existing inter- 
pretation of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, too, is in the case on the same 
side as Mr. Hobbs and against the 
Attorney General. 

At stake is a doctrine that has 
served since 1896 as the legal base 
for segregation of Negroes from 
white persons. The doctrine, laid 
down by the Supreme Court 54 
years ago, is that of “separate but 
equal” rights. Under this precedent, 
Southern States have set aside “Jim 
Crow” sections of street cars and 
busses. They also have established 
separate schools for Negroes and 
whites and require separate hotels, 
restaurants, taxis, theaters, and 
cemeteries for the two races. 

Suits now are coming before 
the Supreme Court in which the 
“separate but equal” doctrine is 
being challenged. 

One of these—the case in which 
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federal agencies are on opposite sides— 
involves segregation in dining cars of the 
Southern Railway. Another involves the 
effort of a Negro in Oklahoma to gain ad- 
mission to the University of Oklahoma on 
a completely nonsegregated basis. Up to 
now, he has had to sit outside the class- 
room and listen through an open door. In 
a third case, a Negro in Texas is seeking 
admission to the University of Texas law 
school, instead of a separate law school 
the State of Texas has set up. 

The Attorney General, who already 
was taking part in the dining-car case on 
the side of a Negro, has just intervened 
in the school cases also, with a brief filed 
as a “friend of the court.” All three cases 
are expected to be argued before the 
Supreme Court in March. 

Old customs long established in the 
Southern States are at issue in the three 
cases soon to be heard by the Court. 
Separate facilities for the white and Ne- 
gro races have been set up in many 
phases of life in those States. 

White boys and girls go to one school, 
Negro boys and girls to another. After- 
school amusements mean separate soda 
fountains or theaters. 

When the boys and girls of the South 
grow up, they eat in separate restaurants, 
get their hair cut in separate barber 
shops, go to separate churches. Most 
stores are open to members of both 
races. But in street cars and _ busses, 
white persons and Negroes sit in sepa- 
rate sections designated by law. In dining 
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SEGREGATION IN THE CLASSROOM 
Will the Supreme Court step in? 


ee, 


cars of trains, a curtain or Partition sep- 
arates tables for white passengers and 
tables for Negroes. 

Young people of the white race who go 
to college in the South attend separate 
institutions from Negroes. 

This entire system has been buttressed 
by a long line of legal decisions stemming 
from the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
rights laid down by the Supreme Coury 
in 1896. That decision had overtumed 
an earlier one, in 1873, in which the 
Court had held that segregation was 
incompatible with equality. 

In recent years, the Court again has 
shifted its emphasis somewhat. It has 
ruled that “Jim Crow” provisions of 
State law place an undue burden on 
interstate commerce and cannot govem 
interstate carriers. It has held that schools 
for Negroes must be equal in fact to those 
provided for white students. It has said 
that real estate covenants based on race 
or color are not in accord with public 
policy and are not enforceable in the 
State courts. But, since 1896, it has not 
held that the equal-rights provisions of 
the Constitution are violated if facilities 
deemed separate but equal are provided. 

New customs would be called for if 
the Court should abandon the “separate 
but equal” doctrine and decide that seg- 
regation, in itself, violates the constitu- 
tional guarantees of equal rights. White 
and Negro students in the South would 
be called upon to attend classes together, 
as they do now in many schools and 
colleges of the North. Streetcars, trains 
and busses in that case would not be per- 
mitted any longer to set aside one sec- 
tion for Negro riders and another for 
white. 

All State laws requiring segregation 
presumably will be thrown out, if the 
Supreme Court reserves its former stand. 
Individuals, however, still would be 
free to choose their associates, and 
most private business firms would 
be free to cater to one or both races, 
as they might choose. 

Actual change in the South 
could be another matter. Officials 
of Southern States are warning that 
a chaotic situation may result, in 
case the Court’s ruling goes counter 
to customs of many years’ standing. 
Other informed persons point out 
that, if railroads, bus lines, univer- 
sities or school districts should fail 
to abide by the Court’s decision, a 
flood of damage suits could follow. 
These, too, would wind up in the 
Supreme Court. Regardless of the 
ultimate outcome, the belief is 
widely held that the present cus- 
toms of segregation cannot easily 
be overturned, even though they 
may cease to have the sanction of 
the highest court in the land. 
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isis Meat Supply Calendar 





48% of total meat 
production 
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Most lambs, as you may know, like to be born 
in the spring. Ranchers like to have their calves 
come in the spring, when the grass begins to 
“green-up.”’ Little porkers arrive in early spring 
and fall. 

All these animals grow and become ready 
for market at times largely governed by nature’s 
laws. If the animalsare kept after they are ready 
for market they “eat their heads off,” and the 
owner loses money. 

All of this results in the seasonal peaks and 
valleys shown in the charts above. Unlike most 
manufacturers, the meat packer can’t control 
the dips and bulges of his production line. He 
must take the raw material as it comes from 
the farms and ranches, turn it into meat, and 
sell the bulk of the meat while it’s fresh. That’s 


why there are bound to be seasonal fluctuations 
in the amounts and kinds of fresh meats on 
the market. 

And much of the meat the packer puts under 
costly refrigeration during periods of peak pro- 
duction becomes available to consumers as 
sausage, ham, bacon, etc., at times when fewer 
animals come to market. Were it not for this 
practice the peaks and valleys in the public’s 
meat supply would be even greater. 

And it is an interesting fact that, whether 
supplies are plentiful or light, meat moves from 
farm to table at a lower service cost than 
almost any other food. 
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CRACKDOWN ON GERMANY: WHY 


Why U.S. is clamping down 
on Germany: 

Fears about the old enemy are 
growing in Europe. Germans, 
who lost the war, are in shape 
to win a big slice of peace. 

Industry is nearly as busy as 
it was before the war. German 
traders are back in world mar- 
kets, taking orders away from 
others. 

Low costs, low taxes make 
Germans strong competitors, give 
the country a chance to outstrip 
its conquerors in Europe. 

A fast comeback by Germany, star- 
tling to Europeans and welcomed un- 
til now by the U.S., is raising a ques- 
tion whether Germany, after all, is 
turning out to be the real winner of 
World War II. 

Some influential West Germans have 
been acting as if they thought so. They 
are demanding an army of their own, 
talking back to the U.S., Britain and 
France, speaking out on international 


affairs and, generally, acting like the 
leading power of postwar Europe. U. S. 









DOCKSIDE SCENE AT BREMEN: PLENTY OF COMPETITION FOR WORLD TRADERS 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


officials, still encouraging business recov- 
ery, suddenly have cracked down on 
German politicians. The Germans are told 
to forget about an army, to keep quiet 
about affairs that don’t concern them and 
to buckle down to the job of making their 
own country operate peacefully. They 
are warned that the United States has 
no intention of supporting the country 
forever. 

Behind the firmer attitude of U.S. 
officials is the fact that real fears of Ger- 
many are being expressed in Europe. 
The Germans are making rapid headway 
as industrial producers, are showing new 
strength as world traders and—though 
still occupied—are beginning to influence 
European affairs. 

Before the U. S. called a halt, German 
politicians were quarreling with France 
and hinting strongly that the Allied occu- 
pation bosses should keep their hands off 
Germany’s political affairs. 

German strength is growing partly 
because she lost the war. The Germans 
are starting afresh, their old national 
debt wiped out by defeat. Disarmed, 
Germany carries no costly defense budg- 
et to compare with that of the rest of 
Europe. Taxes in Germany, already much 
lower than in other countries, are being 
cut again for the third time in 18 months. 

Recovery in West Germany has not yet 
caught up with the Allied countries, but 
the gap is being closed rapidly. American 


drug manufacturers, for example, are be. 
ing told by one of their own men that the 
only competitor to fear from now on js 
Germany. In Egypt, firms building huge 
power projects are canceling French 
contracts and ordering heavy machinery 
from German industry. Norwegian and 
Swedish shipowners are turning down 
British bids and sending their vessels to 
German yards for major repairs. 

Everywhere, Europeans are asking 
themselves, “Who won the war?” The 
question is causing them to take a closer 
look inside Germany. This is what they 
find: 

German budget is low by any 
standard, a distinct business advantage. 
The budget for this year amounts to only 
4.5 billion dollars, against the 42-billion- 
dollar budget in the U.S. Even Britain, 
with only 6 per cent more people than 
Germany, is to spend almost 10 billion 
dollars this year. 

Defense spending takes nothing out 
of the German budget. It amounts to 
more than 40 per cent of the U.S. 
budget. Occupation charges of | billion 
dollars actually pay only half the cost 
of maintaining Allied troops in the coun- 
try, and the Germans are demanding 
that that amount be cut. 

Low taxes, made possible by low 
Government spending, give German busi- 
nessmen an important edge over their 
European competitors, Germany taxes 
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its citizens less than France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden or the U.S. 

Result of this situation, under which 
the U.S. and other Allies pay a big piece 
of Germany’s current expenses, is that 
German businessmen can sell abroad at 
jower prices than other countries and can 
make larger profits after taxes. 

Business advantages are coming to 
the Germans from sources other than 
their low taxes and Government costs. 
With nearly 2 million unemployed, Ger- 
man workers are docile, compared with 
those in other countries. 

Wages have increased less than in any 
other country of Europe. The weekly 
earnings of German workers are only 44 
per cent above the 1935-38 average, 
compared with 131 per cent in Britain 
and 155 in the U.S. British industry, 
which is Germany’s chief competitor, has 
to pay current wages 30 per cent higher 
than German industrialists pay. 

The Germans also are working longer 
hours than workers in most other coun- 
tries. Although the official work week is 
48 hours, many industries average far 
more than that. In the paper industry, for 
example, skilled labor is averaging almost 
53 hours a week. Strikes are rare in Ger- 
many. 

A top German union leader, asked if 
he intended to take any action to raise 
labor’s earnings, replied: “Certainly. We 
are urging our men to work harder and 
longer and to produce more.” 

Industrial strength is being preserved 
and expanded, too. Dismantling has been 
halted. leaving vital steel, synthetic-oil 
and synthetic-rubber plants in Germany. 
The Germans have been given permission 
to rebuild a merchant fleet. Occupation 
controls are being loosened. 
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The Russians, meanwhile, are wooing 
the Eastern third of Germany. German 
Communists are being welcomed in 
Moscow. Former Nazis are being taken 
back into public life. An East German 
army is being created under the guise of 
a police force. Grain is being shipped 
from Russia to raise living standards in 
East Germany. 

Every Russian “concession” in East 
Germany has brought demands from the 
West German Government for a match- 
ing offer from the U.S. and other West- 
ern Allies. This pressure has become so 
intense that the U. S., through Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and John J. Mc- 
Cloy, High Commissioner for Germany, 
has called a halt. They have warned 
Germany against a return of Nazi-like 
politicians and made it emphatically clear 
that the Germans are not going to get an 
army or air force any time soon. Despite 
this crackdown, Germany continues to 
grow stronger. 

Prospects for the Germans can be 
measured by gains made in 1949. A few 
figures show the degree to which strength 
has replaced weakness in a country that 
lost a war only a few years ago and now 
is making a bid to win the peace. 

The German mark, worth only 6 cents 
a year ago, is worth almost 20 cents now 
and has become one of Europe’s few hard 
currencies. Industrial stocks, listed on 
German stock exchanges, have doubled 
in value since the start of 1949. As 
an extreme example, stock in United 
Steel, cartel under Allied trusteeship, 
rose from 130 to 760 marks per share 
in 82 days, 

Industrial production and farm output 
of grain both have reached 98 per cent 
of the prewar level. Shops are full of 





goods, from pots and pans to electric re- 
frigerators. In terms of calories, food sup- 
plies are back to 90 per cent of what they 
were before the war. Rationing and price 
control largely are past. People with 
money are living better than they did be- 
fore the war, although low income groups 
are being pinched by high prices. 

Imports are exceeding prewar levels. 
German exports are only half what they 
were before the war, but they are grow- 
ing. They increased from 600 million 
dollars in 1948 to 1.1 billion dollars in 
1949. 

A slight business slump that occurred 
in the summer and early autumn of 1949 
has been erased. Employment is rising. 
Output per man-hour is moving up, too. 
Bankruptcies are declining. Money cir- 
culates more freely. Short-term bank 
credits have doubled in nine months. 

Over all, despite the war destruction 
and reparations, West Germany has plants 
enough to produce at least a fourth more 
goods than the same region turned out 
in 1936. The labor force, swelled by 
refugees from the East, is 20 or 25 per 
cent larger thaf it was before the war. 
The birth rate is rising rapidly. European 
statisticians say that, if Germany were 
rearmed, there would be no country in 
Europe except Russia that could match 
her in man power. 

These facts, plus Germany’s pressure 
for political independence, are prompt- 
ing some Western Europeans to look upon 
Germany as the winner, not the loser, of 
World War II. They also have prompted 
the U.S. to take another look at Ger- 
many and to warn German leaders against 
trying to make the same sort of recovery 
Germany made after defeat in World 
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Japan: Costly Base for U. S. 


Reported from TOKYO 


Turning Japan into a perma- 
nent U. S. defense base is not to 
be easy. Most Japanese, fearing 
war, are against the idea. 

Real goal of U.S. defense 
planners is to check Communists 
in Asia, keep Japanese industry 
out of Russian hands. 

But Japanese bases cannot be 
held in wartime. They can deliver 
some early blows, but are almost 
sure to fall to Russia. 


Top problem for the United States 
in the Pacific at this time is whether 
Japan can be made into a dependable 
ally. 

The American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have just left Tokyo with plans for per- 
manent U.S. bases in Japan. At least 
three air bases, a naval base and an 
Army headquarters are wanted. U.S. 
military leaders consider such bases im- 
portant because China has gone to the 
Communists, Russia’s allies. That puts 
the Russians in a position to threaten 
U.S. defense lines in the Pacific. 

In addition, the U. S. so far has refused 
to permit Japan to trade with the Com- 
munists in China. Russia wants to extend 
Communist influence southward on the 
Asiatic mainland, but lacks an industrial 
base in Asia to support such an expansion. 
Raw materials for industry now are avail- 
able to Russia in Manchuria, but the 
products of Japanese industry are denied 
to Far Eastern Communists by the U. S. 

Trouble is that lack of trade with the 
Chinese mainland is likely to make Japan 
permanently dependent on aid from the 
U.S. And there are signs that the Japa- 
nese people, who can turn their Govern- 
ment out of office, will not willingly ap- 
prove the creation of permanent U.S. 
bases in this country. 

What the U.S. wants in Japan, 
what military leaders consider essential 
to the defense of the Pacific against Rus- 
sia if war comes, are these bases, shown 
on the map on page 27. 

A naval base for the U.S. is ready 
and waiting at Yokosuka, about 40 miles 
from Tokyo. Tsingtao in China, tradi- 
tional base for the U.S. Navy’s Far East- 
ern Fleet, is in the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. Yokosuka, now used by 
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U.S. warships in the Pacific, would cost 
more than 650 million dollars to dupli- 
cate elsewhere. Its existing facilities can 
accommodate a task force of two car- 
riers, four cruisers and eight destroyers. 

American naval experts point out that, 
unless the U.S. is prepared to write off 
Japan at the start of a war with Russia, a 
U.S. naval base in Japan is vital to pro- 
tect U.S. supply lines to these islands. 
Russia is believed to have at least 70 
modern submarines at its bases in Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok, an undersea 
fleet that would constitute a real threat 
to the U.S. in war. 

Air bases in Japan now used by the 
U.S. Air Force total more than a dozen. 
At least three of these are wanted by 
USAF planners as permanent bases. 
Misawa, in northern Honshu, has been 
completely reconditioned and modern- 
ized under the direction of American of- 
ficers. Yokota field, just west of Tokyo, is 
one of Japan’s best. Main air base in 
Southern Japan is Itazuke on Kyushu Is- 
land. All of these bases have 8,500-foot 
runways, capable of taking the largest 
bombers now in use. 


Army headquarters for the U.S 


Eighth Army, four divisions strong, are 


in Yokohama. If arrangements are made 
to end the formal occupation of Japan, 
Army planners would still like to keep 
U.S. ground forces at the present 
strength of 75,000, but would transfer all 
administrative and command functions 
to Yokohama from the big Occupation 
and Far Eastern Command headquarters 
in Tokyo. 

Main objective in the over-all military 
planning for Japan is defensive, not ag- 
gressive. There is no thought of building 
up a force in Japan strong enough to in- 
vade the Maritime Provinces of Russia 
on the Asiatic mainland. On the contrary, 
many U. S. strategists feel that, even if the 
bases desired were granted to the U.S., 
Japan could not be held against a Rus- 
sian attack for more than a few months, 
In that time, however, American bombers 
could do considerable damage to Soviet 
air and submarine bases on the mainland 
and could carry atomic bombs to Russian 
industrial concentrations in central and 
western Siberia. 

To hold Japan for as long as a year in 
a war with Russia, the U.S, would have 
to meet a tremendous supply problem. 
The 83 million people of this island 
country produce only 85 per cent of 
their food requirements and _ practically 
none of the raw materials for their in- 
dustry. Millions of tons of civilian sup- 
plies, in addition to war supplies, would 
have to be carried each war year through 
thousands of miles of submarine-infested 
waters. Such hard facts lead U. S. military 
experts to say privately that Japan might 
be more of a liability than an asset 
through a long war. 

This problem is no secret to the Jap- 
anese themselves. Almost without excep- 
tion, the Japanese dread the thought of 
a war in which they feel they would 
eventually be thrown on the inadequate 
resources of their own islands for a liveli- 
hood. 

What the Japanese want is (0 
avoid any step that might lead them into 
war. They also want to find a way to 
make their own living in peacetime. 

The Government under Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida is prepared to cede bases 
to the U.S. in exchange for a permanent 
American-Japanese military agreement. 
In this proposal Premier Yoshida is sup- 
ported by some, though not a majority, 
of Japan’s leading industrialists. Publicly, 
the attitude of these leaders is that Japan 
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would prefer a Japanese peace treaty 
signed by all major powers, including 
Russia. Privately, the Government fac- 
tion hopes that Japan may get an oppor- 
tunity to recover some of its postwar 
power in Asia as the ally of the U.S. if 
Russia starts a war. 

In addition, the Government hopes 
that an agreement with the U.S. would 
help the group now in power to stay 
there. Privately, Government officials say 
they would want U.S. military protec- 
tion not only against Russia, but against 
the possibility of disorders inside Japan 
if the Government should become un- 
popular. 

The people, however, appear to be 
lining up against the proposal to cede 
permanent military bases in Japan to the 
U.S. This opposition is not secret; the 
question of ceding bases to U.S. has be- 
come the top political issue in Japan. 

Virtually all political parties except 
Mr. Yoshida’s party have taken a stand 
against the granting of bases. Currently, 
the Government has a majority in Parlia- 
ment, but must face national elections in 
June. Public-opinion polls, conducted 
by independent newspapers, show the 
trend. In the latest poll, 48 per cent of 
those questioned said they favored “per- 
manent neutrality,” and 14 per cent said 
they wanted Japan’s security guaranteed 
not by one nation, but by a group of 
powers. Only 20 per cent favored a mili- 
tary alliance with the U. S. 

Core of the opposition is centered 
around a “Peace Study Group” of Japa- 
nese intellectuals, most of whom are anti- 
Communists. Dr. Nosei Abe, president of 
the school where children of Japanese 
royalty and leading families are edu- 
cated, heads the group; its officers include 
Toshio Hishina, Japan’s foremost atomic 
scientist. Their announced aim is “to op- 
pose the granting of military bases to 
any country under any pretext.” They 
are supported by all of Japan’s labor 
unions, various civic organizations and 
many political leaders. 

All this creates a major problem for 
the U.S. On the one hand, U.S. strate- 
gists want to build up Japan’s defenses 
against Russia; on the other hand, U.S. 
diplomats, now accusing Russia of forc- 
ing China to obey Moscow’s will, do not 
want to be accused of forcing Washing- 
ton’s will on Japan. In addition, while 
U.S. wants to deny the Russians access 
to the products of Japanese industry, it 
would cost U.S. taxpayers about 200 mil- 
lion dollars a year to compensate Japan 
for its loss of trade in Communist China. 

What to expect in Japan depends 
on decisions made in Washington, not in 
Tokyo. But proposals to turn Japan into 
an ally for the U.S. are up against a 
Japanese trend toward pacifism and a de- 
sire to trade with Communist Asia. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Why Agreement With Russia Is Blocked 


A 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from extemporaneous 
remarks made by Secretary of State 
Acheson at his news conference Febru- 
ary 8, as released by the Department of 
State.) 


N CONSIDERING how we go down 

this road toward the achieve- 
ment of peace, I think what we 
have to do is to understand first 
of all the nature of the Russian 
Government with which we have 
to deal and the nature of the 
world within which we have to 
deal with it. I am sure that it 
is clear to you that the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Soviet 
Government is its purposefulness. 
It is determined to reach certain 
results which it wants very much 
to reach. 

Now, in part the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is ideological and in part 
it is imperialistic, but in whole it 
is incompatible with the present 
achievement of a world situation 
which is based on peace and the 
maintenance of national inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

What we have also observed 
over the last few years is that the 
Soviet Government is highly real- 
istic, and we have seen time after 
time that it can adjust itself to 
facts when facts exist. We have 
seen also that agreements reached 
with the Soviet Government are 
useful when those agreements 
register facts or a situation which 
exists, and that they are not use- 
ful when they are merely agree- 
ments which do not register the 
existing facts. 

You have had a great many il- 
lustrations of that. You have 
seen it, for instance, in the Berlin 
situation. We had all sorts of 
agreements with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as to our right to be in 
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Berlin, the purposes for which we 
were in Berlin, and our right of 
transit through the Soviet area to 
and from Berlin. All those mat- 
ters were clear, but when it suited 
the purpose of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to interfere by force with 
our access to Berlin, it did not 
hesitate to use that force. You 
saw also that when we took vigor- 
ous action with our allies and 
when, through the “air lift” and 
the powerful forward policy 
which we adopted in Germany, it 
became not to the advantage of 
Soviet foreign policy to continue 
its obstruction, it stopped its ob- 
struction. 
oe ot 

THUS WHAT I WANT to stress 
here is that agreements with the 
Soviet Union are useful when 
those agreements register or re- 
cord an existing situation of fact, 
but otherwise they are not of 
much use. 

So it has been our basic policy 
to build situations which will ex- 
tend the area of possible agree- 
ment, that is, to create strength 
instead of the weakness which ex- 
ists in many quarters. It has, 
therefore, been our policy in Ger- 
many to try and restore the econ- 
omy of Germany, to try and get 
the German people in a situation 
where they look forward with 
hope to becoming part of the 
Western European community. 
That has always been the purpose 
of the occupation in Japan so far 
as the Asiatic side of the world is 
concerned. 

In another area the whole pur- 
pose of the economic recovery 
program in Western Europe is to 
create strength instead of weak- 
ness in that area. That is the 


purpose of the arms program, 
that is the purpose of the Point 
Four program. Those are illustra- 
tions of the way in which in vari- 
ous parts of the world we are 
trying to extend the area of pos- 
sible agreement with the Soviet 
Union by creating situations so 
strong that they can be recog- 
nized and out of them can grow 
agreement. 

Now this road is a very long 
one and a very difficult one. It 
takes purpose, continuity of pur- 
pose, perseverance, sacrifice, and 
it takes, more than almost any- 
thing else, very steady nerves. 

ek =e 

NoT BY way of criticism in 
any way, I think that we should 
be careful to see that our self- 
examination and. self-criticism 
does not go to the point where it 
becomes self-reproach. Because 
that attitude of mind is one 
which is apt to bring paralysis in 
the field of action where action is 
necessary. We must examine our- 
selves, but we must not get into 
the state of merely reproaching 
ourselves, because action is re- 
quired and action is _ essential 
along the lines that I have been 
discussing. 

So I would like to conclude 
these remarks by stressing again 
that it is a good thing to examine 
our course; it is a good thing to 
look at every possibility which 
comes up. We must continue to 
do that, we must remember al- 
ways that the road to peace is 
long and difficult in the world 
as it is today. But we must 
never waver in pursuing that 
goal; we must never for a mo- 
ment doubt the possibility of 
achieving it. 
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“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 























A WAY TO WORLD PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


If what Secretary of State Acheson said 
last week were to be taken literally, it would mean 
that there is less hope for peace with Russia than 
ever before. He has pointed to insuperable barriers. 
He has proposed that we wait vigilantly as we “in- 
crease our strength” and, by deploying our mili- 
tary and economic influence, strive to render a 
third world war less likely. 

This is age-old doctrine. 

History proves that at best it merely means a 
truce between wars. 

It solves nothing. 

Mankind has demonstrated that one military 
force can conquer another but has not proved that 
vanquished armies mean vanquished peoples. 

The spirit of a people is the key to the problem 
of war. It is the key to the problem of peace. 

Russia has more than 200,000,000 people. Rulers 
and small groups of ambitious men can exploit 
peoples—but not for long. Human courage provides 
a resistance to tyranny. But too often the spirit 
of resistance is dulled because there is no hope on 
the horizon—there is nothing for which to fight. 

To the Russian people who suffered under the 
Czar, communism represents an improvement in 
some respects but a deterioration in others. 

An oppressed people need a goal—a hope. The 
Russian people are victims of oppression. Their sal- 
vation must come from within and from without. 
It is our duty to furnish that hope—to show them 
that goal. 


What do all peoples want? They want a 
better standard of living and they want human lib- 
erty. They cannot get it readily when military 
power is in the hands of an autocracy. They must, 
sooner or later, overthrow that autocracy. 

Diplomacy, if we are to accept Mr. Acheson’s 
thesis, is a static affair, governed by rules and limi- 
tations. Governments apparently are helpless to do 
more than to build up their armaments, render eco- 
nomic aid so as to increase the number of allies, 
and wait for the showdown or the collapse of a 
hostile nation or group of nations. 





This is, indeed, a long road. But what’s more it 
is a dangerous road. Rival armament races usually 
turn into wars. When governments throw up the 
sponge and say there is no further use talking to 
one another, the beginning of war may be expected 
in due time. 

What else is there to do? That question is being 
asked on every side, revealing a sense of frustration 
which emanates from our Government itself. 


There are many things we can do. We can 
organize the free peoples of the world in a crusade 
of help to the Russian people. Not just America 
but all other countries who believe as we do must 
join that crusade and be prepared to support a 
drive of transcendent moral power. It has not been 
tried. It could succeed. 

Instead of disparaging, as Mr. Acheson unin- 
tentionally perhaps does, the spirit of Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s speech, our Government should be ap- 
pealing to all the peoples of the world to join us in 
a renewed effort to bring peace. Formal resolutions 
in the United Nations forum have been without re- 
sult, to be sure, but is this the limit of our inge- 
nuity? 

With billions of dollars available to furnish eco- 
nomic aid and to promise a better standard of liv- 
ing to the Russian people, we can at least construct 
a program of assistance for the Russian people and 
publicize it by every means possible. Can’t we sum- 
mon our economic experts to study Russia’s needs 
and announce a comprehensive program of what 
can be done for the Russian people? 

We can mobilize our spiritual resources, too. 
Self-examination, says Mr. Acheson, should not 
mean self-reproach. But where we have done 
wrong, we should make amends. Our course has not 
been perfect. What a Christian opportunity to fo- 
cus on truth—‘“and the truth shall make ye free.” 

What a chance to kindle the great spirit of man- 
kind! What a time for a spokesman with the moral 
power to win the people of Russia to our side! 
What an hour for constructive planning and lead- 
ership! 











It was 5° below when the Furnace let go 
... but Nickel Welding Rod filled the gap! 


It looked like a long cold spell for the 
Fergusons when their furnace gave out. 
And on top of that, a whopping big bill 
for a new unit. 


No wonder they looked glum when 
they called in the burner serviceman. He 
phoned me, and I highballed right over. 


When I got there, the bitter cold had 
begun to seep into the house, so I worked 
fast. 


I'm a “neighborhood” welder. That's a 
fairly new kind of business, but a lot of 
us have started up since the war. And 
we've found plenty to do, with so many 
kinds of equipment wearing out and 
breaking down, and new replacements 
often impossible to buy. I'd done two, 
three furnace jobs for that serviceman be- 
fore, which brings me back to the Fer- 
gusons. 


Now you take a cast iron furnace. When 
a section lets go, either you face a long 
tear-down-and-replacement job... or a 
whole new unit. But with my portable 
welding outfit and a few Ni-Rod welding 
rods, I had the repair finished in jigtime. 


I'd like to suggest to you, to amy home 
owner, get acquainted with your local 
welder. He can make a lot of repairs right 
on the job. And there’s hardly anything 
made of cast iron he can’t repair when he 
uses Ni-Rod, the Nickel Welding Rod. 


* * ~ 


You know Nickel as your “Unseen 
Friend.” And what a friend it is when it 
helps you meet an emergency. There are 
countless ways Nickel is serving you right 
now. Sometimes it is mixed with other 
metals to provide special properties; some- 
times used in vital but hidden parts; so, 


more often than not, the Nickel is un- 
seen, its use unsuspected. 


Write for Free Booklet on 

Easy Welding with Ni-Rod 

Shows how easy-handling AC- 

DC Ni-Rod makes machinable 

welds in cast iron or when cast 

tron is welded to steel. Illus- 

trated by photographs with & 
descriptions of actual jobs. 

For your free booklet, send a post 
card to Dept. 3z, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


TeAOE mate 


© 1950, T. 1. N. Co. 
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Worldgram 


BERLIN....PARIS....SAIGON....BONN.... 





>> Feeling in Europe is that neither U.S. Government nor Soviet Government, 
though for different reasons, wants to sit around a table and talk just now. 

Russians, brimming over with confidence, feel very strong, are walking out 
of talks these days. Americans, looking at the record, see talks as futile. 


>> U.S. officials in Berlin, Paris, London can't forget this record: © 
High-level conferences, involving Big Four ministers at six prolonged meet- 
ings since 1945, have required some 225 separate sessions, consumed 198 days at 
conferences, monopolized all the time of hundreds of U.S. officials. 
U.S. Secretary of State, in this situation, Spends more time abroad than 
on the job at home. Former Secretary James F. Byrnes figured up that, of 562 
days in office, he spent 350 at international conferences, arguing with Russians. 
At Berlin, U.S. generals have spent thousands of hours negotiating with the 
Russians. Brig. Gen. Frank Howley's diary shows a total of 2,000 hours. 
To write Italian treaty took 11 months of arguing. That's just one treaty. 
Treaty for Austria has involved 250 sessions. There's no treaty yet. 
This is just a small sample. It ignores hours spent arguing with Soviet 
officials at innumerable meetings of the United Nations and its subagencies. 
Result: No letup in "cold war." Instead, a drift toward a shooting war. 

















>> Moscow isn't begging for a chance to talk with Washington. There's no 
Sign of weakness, uncertainty in what the Kremlin is telling Soviet listeners: 
No. 1 man, Joseph Stalin, speaking through subordinates, reminds Russians , 
how often he has offered to co-operate with capitalist nations. There was the 
Stalin offer in September, 1946, through a British correspondent; in December, 
1946, through Elliott Roosevelt; in April, 1947, through Harold Stassen; in May, 
Ine 1948, through Henry A. Wallace; in January, 1949, through a U.S. correspondent. 
No. 2 man, Georgi Malenkov, adds that Stalin all along has favored "peace- 
ful and prolonged co-operation" with all capitalistic countries, including U.S. 








| >> That's just part of the Soviet story. Ina different vein: 
| No. 3 man, Vyacheslav Molotov, points out that Russia is no longer weak, 
no longer "a single socialist state...in the midst of capitalistic encircle- 





] ment." Country after country in Europe and Asia has joined the Soviet camp. 
And, in other countries, "Communist and workers’ parties...are growing." 
C. No. 4 man, Lavrenti Beria, boasts that Stalin's "program of action for Com- 





munists" is working outside Russia as successfully as it has inside Russia. It 
will continue to succeed, Beria adds, provided Communists everywhere look to 
Russia as "the bulwark of the revolutionary movement of all countries." 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


Soviet Marshal Voroshilov reminds Russians and warns Americans that 
Russia, under Stalin, has the only "genuine" military science in the world. 
Stalin licked Hitler because he knew Hitler's blitzkrieg methods were "unsound," 
knew that what counts most in war is a country's “economic and moral potential." 

A. I. Mikoyan, trade expert, explains that U.S.-Soviet trade--always "per- 
fectly possible"--is down now simply because "American aggressive politicans are 
discriminating" against Russia. Only result, says Mikoyan, is to hurt U.S. and 
Western Europe, to "aggravate the economic crisis" of capitalism. 

These are the things Russia's top men are saying inside Russia. They see 
Russia on the offensive, winning, see U.S. on the defensive, retreating. Talks, 
if any, are going to have to be asked for by the U.S., hat in hand. Russians 
have proven techniques for winning cold wars. They doubt that U.S. has. 








>> Key question in French Indo-China, where U.S. and Russia are on opposite 
Sides, is whether the U.S. is again betting on a loser, as it did in China. 
U.S. money is on Bao Dai, the ex-Emperor returned by France to rule main 
part of Indo-China, Viet Nam, as a semi-independent state in the French Union. 
Bao Dai, 37, whose family ruled Indo-China for four centuries, is plump, 
amiable, fond of sports, big-game hunting, fast racing cars, Paris night life. 
French detractors call Bao Dai "the night-club emperor." But his ability to 
drive a bargain is admitted. He "adjusted" himself to Japan's wartime rule of 
Indo-China, then tried to ride out a postwar revolt, but failed. Now, with the 
help of France, Britain, U.S., Bao Dai is back, pretty much on his own terms. 


>> Russia, opposing U.S., isn't betting on anyone like Bao Dai. 

Soviet money is on Ho Chi Minh, the native leader who forced Bao Dai out of 
Indo-China after the war, and who now controls a big chunk of Viet Nam. 

Ho Chi Minh is a complete contrast to Bao Dai. Ho, now about 60, has been 
a revolutionary for 40 years, in jail much of that time. As a youth he skipped 
the country to avoid arrest, then in Paris helped set up the French Communist 
Party. Ho's chief identifying mark is his wispy goatee. He is of slight build, 
tubercular, fanatical, eloquent, learned, elusive, of great personal charm. 
Moscow trained, Ho says his only goal is complete independence for Indo-China. 

On his side, Ho has many non-Communists as well as Communists. Like Mao 
Tse-tung in China, Ho is first winning control of the peasants, the countryside. 
Ho's troops are outnumbered, but now Russia and China are ready to help. 

Odds probably favor Ho in this struggle, not Bao Dai and the U.S. 











>> Back of the new U.S. policy toward West Germany, the new toughness..... 
Secret reports, evidence gathered in Germany, persuaded Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson that the U.S. had let the Germans get out of hand. 
What alarmed Acheson was evidence of pro-Nazi underground organizations, 
combined with violently nationalistic statements by high German officials. 
Washington decided it was time to call a halt, to give Germans a scolding. 
U.S. idea now is to keep Bonn Government firmly under U.S. thumb, compel it 
to solve some of Germany's economic problems itself, without U.S. dollars. 
Besides, U.S. officials may have their hands very full in Berlin shortly. 
Partial blockade, off one day, on the next, is just one problem. 
March on Berlin by mobs of Communist-led youth means plenty of trouble. 
Halting marches will lead to trouble. Not halting them will, too. 
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Key to free and easy driving 


Here’s the big fact for 1950 car- 
buyers! 

You can have a truly automatic 
drive on any new General Motors 
car. 

This solution of the shifting prob- 
lem is another example of how GM 
works ceaselessly on product im- 
provement. The first step was taken 
over 20 years ago when GM developed 
Synchro-Mesh transmission to free 
the driver from clashing gears. 


Then they set out to eliminate 
clutch pedal and manual gearshifting 


KEY Ig crore” 
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— and pioneered automatic trans- 
missions 11 years ago. They didn’t 
stop there, but kept at their job of 
making driving easier for more and 
more people. 

Today — thanks to endless work in 
research, engineering and production 
—any 1950 GM car can come equipped 
with a truly automatie drive — 
PowerGlide on Chevrolet; Hydra- 
Matic Drive on Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac; Dynaflow Drive on Buick. 


And any dealer in GM ears will be 
glad to show you how free and easy 
driving can be. 


D BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPL 
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BUICK 


ting in normal forward driving 


one of GM's comp ately automatic drives. And 


Entirely new alloys were needed 
for the inner works of automatic drive: 


~ ASENERAL Motors 


CADILLAC ¢« BODY BY FISHER 





GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the A8C Network, coast toc 


























Shown here is Cadillac's 1950 version of 
the Series 61 Sedan. It is a Cadillac in the 
fullest respect—yet so modestly priced that 
tens of thousands find it easy to own. 


This is the incomparable new Cadillac- 
Fleetwood Series Seventy-Five. It is 
available either as a seven-passenger 
sedan or a chauffeur-driven limousine, 


and Powered bh 


Dramatically restyled—and powered by Cadillac's 
incomparable new engine—here are, by far, the finest 
cars ever to bear this honored name. . . . First of all 
they are unbelievably beautiful. Nothing so sleek and 
dynamic and impressive has ever before been seen 01 
the world’s streets and highways. ... And, oh, how com 


fortable they are! There is much greater room in tit 


luxurious interiors; vision is so ample that the whok 


out-doors comes easily within your range; and the 
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eries of Cars.. All Dramatically Restyled 


idillac’s Sensational New Engine 


tide so beautifully that every mile is a lesson in relax- 
ation... . And, finally, comes performance. Cadillac’s 
dynamic engine is even softer and quieter in its oper- 
ation—and offers even greater gasoline economy. Steering 
iseven steadier, braking more positive, road balance even 
doser to perfection. Only a ride can reveal what motor 
car performance can be like today! . . . These beautiful 
Cfeations are now on display, awaiting your inspection. 
Go see them today—and go expecting great things! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Illustrated above is the gorgeous new Cadillac Sixty Special. 








The Series 62 is available in four different 
body types—the Coupe de Ville; the Con- 
vertible; the Coupe; and the Sedan. The 
new Coupe de Ville is illustrated above. 


This is the beautiful Series 62 Sedan 
—an ideal family car for every pur- 
pose. It combines elegance, size and 
roominess with unusual practicality. 











Could this mean a 


FORTUNE 


Every pound of bauxite, the ore 
from which aluminum is produced, 
contains a minute quantity of gal- 
lium. While no commercial method 
has been developed to extract all of 
this metal, Aluminum Company of 
America is now removing a small 
fraction of the gallium present in 
Alcoa bauxite, and is offering com- 
mercial quantities of it in high-purity 
metallic form. 

Gallium presents properties that 
are indeed stimulating to scientists, 
researchers and development engi- 
neers— properties that open the door 


This cube melting in a man’s hand 


is the metal—GALLIUM. Long recog- 


nized as an element, gallium is now 


commercially available. To what uses 


ingenious Americans will put it, is 


anyone’s guess. Some already have 


started in a limited way. 


to possibilities in numerous fields. 

Gallium has an unusually wide 
liquid range. Although it melts at 
body temperature, it will not boil 
until heated to about 3600° F. It 
“wets” the surface of many ma- 
terials—can be painted on glass to 
make a brilliant mirror. And it ex- 
pands when it solidifies. 

We can’t predict what the future 
holds for gallium, but we’re betting 
there will be some amazing—and 
profitable—developments in the 
years to come. It may pay you to 
investigate this wonder metal. Gal- 


lium could mean a fortune to you! 

Let us send you a free copy of 
our booklet “Alcoa Gallium.” 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CuHEmICcALs Division, 601lB Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





When allowed to solidify in am- 
ple space, gallium forms beauti- 
ful orthorhombic crystals. 











ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE * SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID * CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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Life 


Frostbite and Blasts of 50-Below Weather Are the Real Foes 
As U. S.-Canadian Forces Fight Off ‘Enemy Invasion’ in Yukon 


EDMONTON, CANADA 
oToRIzED UNITS of the U.S. Fifth 
Army and the Canadian Active 
Force Brigade rolled along the Alaska 
Highway on their way north recently. 
| These troops, as well as the U.S. and 
| Royal Canadian air forces, now are en- 
gaged in joint military exercises—working 
together to “defend” North America from 
an “enemy” moving down from Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

The U.S.-Cana- 
dian forces taking 
part in “Exercise 
Sweet Briar,” as the 
maneuver is called, 
are fighting the “in- 
vader” on the ground 
and in the air. Al- 
ready, they have 
clashed with the 
“enemy” the other 
side of Whitehorse in 
the Yukon Territory. 

Arctic clothing 
and equipment are 

getting a real test. The maneuvers are 
being carried on in temperatures that 
might range down to more than 50 de- 
grees below zero. There probably will 
be bad cases of frostbite, maybe even 
some deaths from freezing, but such 
things are part of the game of learning to 
fight in the bitter temperatures of the 
Far North. 

After the exercises are over, command- 
ers and their staffs will discuss what has 
been learned about arctic fighting and 
about the effectiveness of the equipment 
used. The lessons learned m “Exercise 
Sweet Briar” are likely to be applied for 
a long time to come in cold-weather 
training and tactics. 

In all, more than 5,000 ground and air 
soldiers of the two countries are taking 
part, along with 47 aircraft of the USAF 
and 53 RCAF planes. That makes it the 
biggest U. S.-Canadian exercise held so 
far, but it is not the first one, nor is it ex- 
pected to be the last. 

In case of a war with Russia, military 
planners assume that part of the Soviet 
effort is likely to be directed at the U.S. 
through Alaska and Canada. Thus, Can- 
ada and the U.S. are working together 
closely in preparing for defense. 

Every few months, military units of 

two countries carry out some kind of 
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joint operation. For example, 
three months ago air squadrons 
of Canada and the U.S. took 
part in a training exercise along 
the Pacific Coast. At about the 
same time, U.S. Navy planes 
used Canadian bases in con- 
nection with maneuvers of the 
Second Task Fleet, in the 
North Atlantic. 

A Canadian destroyer joined 
a detachment of the U.S. At- 
lantic Fleet last October in a cold-weather 
exercise along the coast of Labrador. 
And, a little later, elements of the two 
air forces simulated the defense of New 
York City. 

These are samples of the operations in 
which units of the two countries take part 
periodically. There is joint effort on con- 
tinuing projects, too. For example, U.S. 
soldiers are working with Canadians in a 
cold-weather project at Churchill, on 
Hudson’s Bay. 

At the big municipal airport on the 
edge of this city you can see planes of 
the U.S. Military Air Transport Service 
being fueled and serviced by RCAF 
crews. The same thing happens up at 
Whitehorse and Fort Nelson, the other 
Canadian stops on the MATS route be- 
tween Great Falls, Mont., and Alaska. 

Then, too, Canadian officers are on 
duty in the U.S. as observers and stu- 
dents, and American officers are on sim- 
ilar assignments in Canada. The exact 
numbers of these officers, as well as in- 
formation on some of the other joint ac- 
tivities, is a military secret. 

Relations between military men en- 
gaged in these varied projects are excel- 
lent, as a rule. About the only place 
where friction has arisen between U.S. 
military men and Canadians is in New- 


round the World. 








foundland. There the U. S. has 
three bases—Argentia, which 
both the Navy and the Air 
Force use, and Harmon and 
Fort Pepperell Air Force bases. 
All are important to North 
American security. 

The U.S. got 99-year rights 
to them under the destroyers- 
for-bases swap which President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill made in 1940. Under 

the terms of the trade, the U.S. received 
broad authority over the bases and over 
personnel stationed there. In a few cases, 
local residents and even public officials 
have felt themselves unfairly treated by 
U.S. personnel. 

When the swap was made, Newfound- 
land was under British control. Since 
then Newfoundland has become a prov- 
ince of Canada, and some Canadians feel 
that U.S. rights are an infringement of 
the Dominion’s sovereignty. Members of 
the Joint Board for the Defense of Can- 
ada and the U.S. went to Newfoundland 
recently to look into this situation, and 
now they are trying to work out a solu- 
tion. 

Actually, although a good many Amer- 
icans may not realize it, there has been 
close military co-operation between the 
U.S. and Canada since early in World 
War II. Now the ties are tightened 
further by the designation of Canada and 
the U.S. as a regional group under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The ideal of military planners is to 
have American and Canadian forces use 
the same equipment, employ the same 
tactics and be able to work together as if 
they were one. 

In the matter of equipment, standard- 
ization is going slowly, because Canada 
is short of American dollars with which 
to buy material in the ‘U. S. Canadians 
would like to have some of their factories 
given contracts to make part of the 
standardized items for both countries, but 
this has not been done yet. On other 
parts of the program, however, progress 
is being made right along. 

Military men in the two countries ex- 
pect “Exercise Sweet Briar” to carry this 
progress further. If an attack comes across 
the Arctic, forces of both countries, ex- 
perienced in working together, will fight 
side by side to repel it. CMR 
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British Election Candidates Enter the Campaign Homestretch 
With Mr. Churchill in Fine Form, Mr. Attlee in Strong Position 


The British people, after a five-year 
march into socialism, are deciding wheth- 
er that parade shall continue or be 
stopped. The decision will be made in the 
coming general election. It will turn, not 
on the selection of one man to head the 
Government as in the U. S., but on wheth- 
er the Labor Party or the Conservative 
Party is given a majority in the House 
of Commons. 

When the votes are counted, one of 
two little groups of party leaders, mostly 
elderly, will take over. The situation 
directs attention to the men involved, for 
they will be running England in the 
period ahead. 

For the Laborites, they are Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee; his deputy, Her- 
bert S. Morrison; Aneurin Bevan, who 
runs the health and housing programs, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, who imposed 
austerity on the British. 

The top Conservative, of course, is the 
old fighter, Winston Churchill, backed 
by Anthony Eden, Lord Woolton and 
Oliver Lyttelton. They make up the 
“shadow cabinet,” as the British call the 
leaders of a party that is out and trying 
to get in. 

A Labor victory is generally forecast, 
but many foresee a close election. Mean- 
while, the outcome is of direct interest to 
Americans, who can best gain an under- 
standing of the issues by examining the 
men involved, who they are and what 
they stand for. 
> Mr. Attlee, 67, shy, slight and cheery, 
likes his job despite stomach. ulcers and 
poor health. He wants to stay on to ex- 
tend nationalization—now covering coal, 
public utilities, transportation and bank- 
ing—to steel, sugar, cement and perhaps 
chemicals and shipbuilding. Full employ- 
ment and better housing are his slogans. 

Mr. Attlee is campaigning in a battered 
black sedan, with Mrs. Attlee as his 
chauffeur. A Scotland Yard detective and 
a British reporter ride in the back seat. 
American newsmen follow in another 
car. His tour is in striking contrast with 
that of an American President, his cam- 
paign train, his retinue of secretaries and 
speech writers, his platoon of Secret 
Service men and carloads of reporters. 

The Prime Minister's background is 
that of the comfortable upper-middle 
class, public school, Oxford, the law, 
social work in London slums and years as 
a Labor Member of Parliament. During 
the war, he was Deputy Prime Minister 
in Mr, Churchill’s coalition Cabinet. 

He has a folksy oratorical appeal, a 
skill in managing people and a streak of 
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LABOR’S LEADERS: HERBERT MORRISON AND CLEMENT ATTLEE 





—Acme 


Has the party gone too far to suit voters? 


stubbornness. If returned to power, he 
may step down after a year or so in favor 
of Mr. Morrison. 

> Mr. Morrison, 62, is Labor’s political 
strategist and organizer of the campaign. 
He is shaggy and bulky, with an under- 
shot jaw and one piercing eye. (He lost 
one eye in childhood.) The son of a 
policeman, he grew up in a poor London 
suburb and speaks in the direct language 
that the people of the city’s slum areas 





FOREIGN SECRETARY BEVIN AND CHANCELLOR CRIPPS 


understand. He worked his way upward 
through London politics and says: “May- 
be I wasn’t born to rule, but I’ve got 
used to it.” 

He is no intellectual, no analyst of is- 
sues, like Sir Stafford Cripps. More cau- 
tious than many of his colleagues, Mr. 
Morrison likes to’ describe himself as a 
“safe socialist,” and has urged less at- 
tention to nationalization and more to 
governmental economies. He and Mr. 


Has Britain gone too far to turn back? 
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Churchill managed to get along during 
War Cabinet days, but a bitter personal 


— feud survives, nevertheless. 
> Mr. Bevan, 52, (not Foreign Secretary 
Emest Bevin) although third in line is 
th considered the Labor Party’s coming 
man. He is a Welsh spellbinder, hero of 
n the Welsh coal miners. He is burly, witty, 





adept at crushing repartee. He backs so- 
cialism to the full, talks of “sharing the 
wealth.” His harsher critics call him a 
demagogue and England’s closest ap- 
proach to a Huey Long. But they also 
call him brilliant. 

The son of a coal miner, Mr. Bevan 
left school at 13, worked in the mines, be- 
came active in the union and for 20 years 
has been a Labor M.P. As Minister of 
Health he has battled the doctors down 
on the question of the British health pro- 
gram. His principal campaign job is to 
soothe those dissatisfied with the housing 
program and who interrupt his speeches 
with cries of “Where are the houses?” 
>Sir Stafford Cripps, 60, the cool- 
minded son of the nobility, who has 
planned Britain’s austerity budgets and 
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-Max Kettel 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
--.a solemn, patriotic note 





engineered the devaluation of the pound, 
apparently has lost some favor with the 
public. He also has grown a little irritable 
and has been snapping back at hecklers 
in the course of campaign speeches. 

Wealthy through practice of the law, 
but a Socialist by conviction, Sir Stafford 
has strained his frail health as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His colleagues, if suc- 
cessful in the election, want him to re- 
turn to that post; but he might take a 
year off before doing so. 

Others. These are the top men. Of 
Course there are others. Mr. Bevin, the 
outspoken trades unionist and Foreign 
Secretary, finds his activities much 
limited by a heart condition. Sir Oliver 
Franks, Ambassador to the U. S., is talked 
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When you must be in a definite place 
at a definite time—go Pullman. 

Get a good night’s sleep in a big, 
comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and 
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on time in the heart of town conven- 
ient to everything. Keep your mind 
free to attend to the business that 
needs all your attention. 


iis good business to GO PULLMAN 
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Three men—now in your employ—can answer your 
questions on branch plant locations. Based on his own 
requirements for increased sales or operating and dis- 
tribution savings, each will make Metropolitan Oak- 
land (Alameda County), California, his first choice for 
these reasons: 


1. SALES MANAGER: “In 9 years the popuiation ot 
California, Washington and Oregon climbed to 14,984,000 
—a gain of 53%—and is still climbing. High average income 
gives this market the nation’s highest per capita retail sales. 
Metropolitan Oakland is the population center of the Coast 





—best located to build sales volume at lowest costs!” 


2. TRAFFIC MANAGER: “In distrib- 
uting to Pacific Coast points, Metropolitan 
Oakland's central location and freight rate ad- 
vantages save time and money on rail, water, 


truck and air shipments.” 





3. PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: 

“Worker productivity is higher, operating costs lower. Mild 
climate cuts heating bills, eliminates weather-caused shut- 
downs, and transportation tie-ups. Fuel shortages are un- 


known. Power is cheap. No summer heat problems.” 


*« FREE- 


FACTS ABOUT CLIMATE, LABOR, MARKETS 
Write “Joday Get the complete story of Metropolitan 


so02 Oakland advantages. Ask for the latest 
Data Sheets and Free 52-page Factbook 
“HOW TO WIN THE MARKETS OF 
THE NEW WEST.” 








FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTION: DISTRIBUTION 
SALES 


Suite 32 * 427 Thirteenth Street * Oakland 12, California 





ALAMEDA - ALBANY «+ BERKELEY * EMERYVILLE > HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON « SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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People of the Week 





es 


of for a top job, but some think him too 
independent politically. 

To turn to the Conservatives: 
> Mr. Churchill, at 75, is out on the 
stump in a determined fight to regain the 
office he lost almost in the moment of his 
war victory. He is rested and fit and ip 
beaming good humor. His oratory jig at 
full, high pitch. 

To the people, he still is “Good Old 
Winnie,” as he was in war days, but 
votes may be something else again, Mr, 
Churchill seeks to sound a solemn, pa- 
triotic keynote. He talks of the “hand- 


cuffs of centralization,” but avoids the’ 


extreme police-state accusations which 
some politicians think did the Conserva- 
tives no good in 1945. 

He likes to gibe at Labor Party termi- 
nology—“lower income group” for the 
poor, “arresting increases in personal in- 
come,” for wage freezing, and “accom- 
modation unit” for house or home. In one 
speech he recited “Home, Sweet Home,” 





ANTHONY EDEN 
... heir apparent 


with “accommodation unit” substituted 
for “home.” The effect was devastating, 
if not vote getting. 

But, in his speeches and those of other 
Conservatives, there is little or no sug- 
gestion that the socialist work of five 
years under the Labor Party be undone. 
> Mr. Eden, 52, grayer, less debonaire 
than Americans remember him, is being 
built up as a statesman of general abili- 
ties; not just a specialist in foreign affairs. 
He obviously is Mr. Churchill’s heir ap- 
parent. 

There is much emphasis on his defini- 
tion of the Conservative aim as “a prop- 
erty-owning democracy,” and on his state- 
ments that the “strong should help the 
weak” without trying to “aid everybody 
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indiscriminately.” He is making many 
broadcasts and touring as widely as he 
can. Campaign trips are restricted, how- 
ever, by the fact that his own seat in the 
House, which he has held since 1923, may 
be in danger. He must talk to the home 
folks. 
}Lord Woolton, 66, is the Conservative 
campaign strategist, who with | Mr. 
Churchill decided upon points of em- 
phasis. It was his idea to plaster the 
English countryside with huge posters 
dating the theme: “Fight the rising cost of 
living—Vote Conservative.” Some call him 
the Jim Farley of the Conservative Party. 
Lord Woolton was born of the middle 
class, had a spectacular success in chain- 
yore merchandising. He also spent six 
years in social work in the slums but, 
unlike Mr. Attlee, remained a Conserva- 
tive. He was made a baronet in 1939 and 
subsequently served in the War Cabinet. 
) Mr. Lyttelton, 56, if the Conservatives 
win, probably is slated for the post of 





—Keystone 


LORD WOOLTON 


. campaign strategist 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is a 
wealthy and successful businessman who 
also has devoted much time to Govern- 
ment service. Top American financiers 
know him well as the result of his war- 
time visits as Minister of Production. He 
isremembered in Britain as the man who 
introduced wartime clothes rationing. 
Older Englishmen recall him, too, as a 
famous Cambridge athlete. 

Election. The battle is drawn between 
these two groups. Mr. Churchill’s place 
in history is secure. Mr. Attlee will be 
remembered as the man who brought 
socialism to postwar England. But far- 
teaching developments for England and 
the world depend on the outcome of the 
voting. 
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From Washing Machines 
ose... Gaylord 


Packages Nearly Everything § 


products tod 


ing problems. 





nearest you. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ® FOLDING CARTONS ® KRAFT 
BAGS AND SACKS © KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York -« New Orleans - Houston - Detroit - Fort Worth - Des Moines - St. Louis 
Bogalusa - Weslaco - Greensboro - Omaha - Chicago - Jersey City - Los Angeles 
Jacksonville -Tampa - Oklahoma City - San Antonio - Milwaukee - New Haven - Sumter 
Mobile - San Francisco - Seattle - Oakiand - Philadelphia - Cincinnati + Greenville 
Memphis + Little Rock - Appleton - Jackson + Charlotte - Atlanta - Indianapolis 
Minneapolis - Columbus - Dallas - Portland - Kansas City - Chattanooga - Hickory - Miami 


ay that can’t be 































packed for shipment in a Gaylord 
Box. The ingenuity of Gaylord's 
Engineering and Research De- 
partment, tagether with its broad 
experience,. assures a sound, 
sensible solution to most packag- 





So it makes little difference what 
product you manufacture — the 
chances are that Gaylord can be 


of assistance. Just call the office 
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There is more than scenery in 
the Rocky Mountain States. The 
area is one of the fastest-growing 
markets in U. S. 

Industries are moving in. Man- 
ufacturing is growing faster than 
the U.S. average. Incomes and 
population are up. 

The region still lags behind 
most of the industrial U.S. But 
it is taking on new importance 
as business moves west. 


States of the Rocky Mountains, 100 
years behind in volume of industry, 
are beginning to draw something be- 
sides tourists and new residents who 
like the country. They are attracting 
new industries, hundreds of factories 
that boost the income of the region 
and helping to balance its economy. 

Trends in industry in the eight-State 
Mountain region are being revealed by 
the official census of manufactures and 
by other new official surveys. These stud- 
ies show that this scenic region that has 
nearly 30 per cent of the country’s land 
area has only a tenth as many factory 
employes as the New York City area 
alone. But they show, too, a rate of 
growth that ranks near the top in U.S. 

Industry, decentralizing, is moving in 
to develop the Mountain States and take 


(This article represents the result of gp 








Special Report. 


2 extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


INDUSTRIES BOOM IN THE ROCKIES 


Region’s Gains Exceed National Average 


advantage of their enormous resources, 
their increasing power supplies and their 
growing markets. Factory employment, 
as a result, has risen nearly twice as fast 
as in U. S. as a whole. Urban home build- 
ing has increased one third more rapidly 
and incomes a fifth more than in U.S. 
as a whole. 

These advances stand out sharply 
against the relative declines that have 
been reported in an earlier issue of U. S. 
News & World Report for the industrial 
Northeast. But a look at the details re- 
veals that even this rapid growth will 
take many decades to bring a propor- 
tionate share of manufacturing to Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 

Facts behind these trends are impor- 
tant to residents of the eight Mountain 
States. They are significant, too, for the 
businessman who is seeking a new plant 
site or a new market. 

Broad view of change in the region 
is one of real progress in nearly every 
category, as the chart on page 44 shows. 
Details, on the other hand, show wide 
variations among the eight States, as 
revealed in the table on this page. 

Manufacturing growth at greater- 
than-average rates is reported by the 
census for most of the Mountain States. 
New Mexico, with a tiny share in 1939, 
led the nation in percentage increase 
through 1947. Idaho, on the same basis, 
ranked tenth in U.S. And Arizona and 
Colorado made better-than-average gains. 

Factory employment, however, dis- 
closes that these States have made even 


bigger gains in manufacturing than the 
value-added figures show. Only Wyo. 
ming and Idaho failed to outdo the coun. 
try as a whole in growth of factory em. 
ployment between 1939 and 1947. New 
Mexico and Nevada doubled their small 
factory forces, and Montana, Colorado. 
Arizona and Utah were not far behind 
those two, 

Population surveys by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census show that this is the 
only nonindustrial region in the U.S. 
that is not losing out rapidly in the num- 
ber of its residents. Nevada, for example, 
is one of the fastest-growing States in 
the country. Arizona and Utah, too, are 
drawing people from all over the U.S. 

Incomes, moreover, are rising in the 
region even more rapidly than popula- 
tion, to make the Mountain States one of 
the country’s fastest-growing markets. In 
New Mexico, income per person was 62 
per cent of the U. S. average in 1939. By 
1948 it had jumped to 80 per cent. Mon- 
tana’s income per person, just average in 
1939, was more than a fourth larger than 
average in 1948, and most of the Moun- 
tain States made similar gains. 

Impact of all these gains on markets in 
the Mountain States is shown by de- 
velopments in trade and building. 

Home-building boom in the region 
is paced by Nevada, which had well 
over four times as high a value of urban 
residence construction in 1947 as in 1939. 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Idaho, too, made big gains in building. 

Trade prosperity, riding on rising in- 
comes and populations and on heavy 





Scoreboard of Progress—Mountain States 


(Percentages show regional and State shares of national totals) 








Value Added Factory 
to Materials Production Home Bank 
by Manufacturing Workers Building Population Deposits 
c ; C c 
1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1940 1948 1939 1948 
MOUNTAIN STATES 1.10% 1.15% 86 % 1.00 % 2.13% 3.00 % 3.17% 3.21% 1.51% 2.38% 
MONTANA -16 AS sua .14 .23 Bi 4 .42 35 .22 .36 
IDAHO -12 a5 13 «V3 .23 .28 .40 .40 BS By 
WYOMING .06 .04 .04 .03 ee A i 19 .20 .10 .16 
COLORADO .37 39 .31 .37 .69 81 .86 .82 .50 .68 
NEW MEXICO .04 .07 .04 .05 .24 39 41 .39 .10 o¥9 
ARIZONA 13 14 .08 .09 .33 .40 .38 .48 3 26 
UTAH 18 17 .14 If .47 -50 -42 46 .24 35 
NEVADA .05 .04 .01 .02 19 .32 F Fi .06 .10 
U.S. TOTALS (millions) $24,487 $74,364 7.8 11.9 $2,114 $5,260 131.7 146.1 $68,222 $161,248 


(This detailed picture of changes in the Mountain States’ economy since 1939 is drawn from official reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency. Because of rounding, figures do not necessarily add to totals shown for the region.) 
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(L to R) Ford 145-h.p. Model F-7 


Americas No Truck Value! & 


Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six 
in a full line of over 175 truck models! 

























Ford Trucks for 1950 give you new air brakes available on Model F-8. 
models, new power, new Bonus You'll find all these smart ideas in EE”: : 
Built features... 21 smart ideas in America’s No.1 Truck Value for 1950, new ores DELIVERY chassis —— with grille, 
all. New models like the F-3 Parcel _ plus Bonus Built construction which windshield and front quarter-windows. Avail- 
Delivery. New power like that of the means big reserves of strength and able in Series F-3 and F-5 (Special order). 
new 110-h.p. Six. New features like _ power. See your Ford Dealer today! 


21 Smart ideas * New 110-h.p. 6-cylinder engine 4 New Parcel Delivery 
models 4 New air brakes available on the F-8 4 New wheelbases: 176-in. for 
F-5 and F-6; 147-in. and 178-in. on Big Jobs + New 15-in. by 5-in. rear brakes 
for the F-7 » New 4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission with 110-h.p. engine 
% New single-speed rear axle for F-8 % New, extra-heavy duty clutch with 
110-h.p. Six % Million Dollar Cab 4 Level Action cab mounting # Air Wing 
door glass ventilators 4 New Double Channel frame for Big Jobs 4 Gyro-Grip 
Clutches % New single-speed axle for F-6 4 Roll Action Steering # New, 
extra-heavy drive line with 110-h.p. Six 4% Quadrax rear axles 4% 4 engines— 


Fe = ae : 
| 
m he 


choice of V-8 or Six »# New heavy duty 3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission NEW 110-H.P. Six available on Series F-6 has 
available for F-1, F-2, F-3 » Choice of over 175 models »% Bonus Built con- Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothermic 
struction, which means big reserves of strength and power. pistons, chrome-plated top piston ring. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 
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SAVE 
MONEY ON 


Your typist can 
prepare your own 
originals for photo- 
offset printing or 
any other economi- 
cal reproduction 
process...with a 
Vari-Typer. You get clear, legible 
typography with even margins and 
correct spacings...a composition job 
you'll be proud of. You start saving 
with the very first job...whether it’s 
just an office form or a catalogue. 
You can get Bodoni, Garamond, Sans- 


Serif, in fact al- 
most every known HUNDREDS OF 
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type face ina va- 
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COSTS! 
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Special Report 








tourist spending, is reflected in depart- 
ment-store sales in the region. In Phoenix, 
a real boom town, buying by newly pros- 
perous residents and dude-ranch guests 
increased sales nearly 340 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1948—against a 185 per 
cent rise for U.S. as a whole. Denver, 
Salt Lake City, and most of Utah and 
Southern Idaho showed gains ranging up 
from 225 per cent. 

That is the over-all view of the Moun- 
tain States. It is one of growing indus- 
trialization and rising prosperity. But 
manufacturing in the Mountains, for the 
most part, still is confined to the first 
steps in processing the minerals and other 
resources that these States have in abun- 
dance. 

Food industry, for example, still is 
easily the most important in the region, 
and the area increased its share of that 
industry between 1939 and 1947. Colo- 
rado, at Denver, and Utah and Arizona 
are important meat packers, and both 
Colorado and Utah expanded their share 
of the meat-packing industry in the 
period. At the same time, beet-sugar re- 
fining plants expanded in Montana, Utah 





Value of U.S 
home building 


Bank deposits 
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Changes in Moun Shates’ Share of... 


U.S. factory 
workers 


PER CENT CHANGE SINCE 
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and Colorado, the leading sugar-beet 
grower of the world. 

Metals production provides the 
most significant clues to the Mountain 
economy. Together, these eight States 
have more than 40 per cent of all the 
metal miners in the country. But the 
States do only 3 per cent of the process. 
ing of minerals and metals. Arizona, big. 
gest producer of nonferrous metals in the 
United States, accounts for less than half 
as much of the copper refining as Ney 
Jersey. 

Now, however, with the help of huge 
Government power projects and usable 
war plants, the Mountain States are be. 
ginning to change all that. The big Goy- 
ernment-built Geneva, Utah, plant, with 
a capacity of 1.25 million tons of steel a 
year, is the first company west of the 
Mississippi to carry through the whole 
steelmaking process from ore to finished 
forms. Phoenix has a $35,400,000 plant 
built in wartime to produce 4.5 million 
pounds of aluminum a month. Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and Ar- 
zona have iron and steel plants or iron 
foundries—or both. 
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This expansion gave the region a 
larger share of the primary metals indus- 
try in 1947 than it had in 1939. Still 
newer plants, like Utah’s new electric 
copper refinery, are helping to maintain 
that trend. 

At the same time, the region is gain- 
ing in more advanced stages of manufac- 
turing, as plants spring up around the 
new raw-material producers. 

Metal fabricating, for example, has 
expanded in the Mountain Siates at a 
rate nearly 50 per cent greater than it 
has in U.S. as a whole. That leaves the 
region with a tiny share of the industry 
still, but the share is growing. Colorado’s 
metal-fabricating industry, two thirds of 
it around Denver, employed three times 
as many workers in 1947 as in 1939, and 
tuned out far more structural parts, 
cutlery, hand tools and hardware. 

Machinery industry, too, has grown 
rapidly in the Mountains. In 1939, the 
88 machinery shops in the region em- 
ployed 1,600 production workers. In 
1947, there were 171 such shops, with 
5,000 production workers plus 1,200 
nonproduction workers. What that meant 
was a 17.4-million-dollar pay roll. 

Chemical industry, meanwhile, has 
expanded fully 80 per cent faster in the 
Mountain region than in U. S. as a whole. 
In New Mexico, value added by the in- 
dustry increased 33 times between 1939 
and 1947. That dramatic change grew 
out of the need for potash when war cut 
off U.S. imports. Result is that Eddy 
County, around Carlsbad, now produces 
the bulk of U.S. potash. And a New 
Mexico industry that gave employment 
to 85 workers in 1939 now employs more 
than 1,000. 

Big new phosphorus and _ fertilizer 
plants in Idaho and a $6,250,000 chemi- 
cals plant near Salt Lake City are parts 
of the expansion that still is going on in 
the Mountain chemicals industry. 

Other industries, too, have ex- 
panded more rapidly in this region than 
in U.S. as a whole. That is true of lum- 
ber, paper, stone, clay and glass, and in- 
struments. 

Industrial progress in the Mountains, 
however, may be just beginning. Virtual- 
ly all these States have vast resources 
that have only begun to be exploited. 
These range from uranium to a climate 
that rivals that of any area of the world. 
An example is Colorado’s 1 million acres 
of undeveloped oil-shale land, estimated 
to contain nearly 50 billion barrels of 

recoverable oil. 

Power and reclamation projects, fi- 
nanced by both Government and private 
concerns, already are providing the stimu- 
lus for development of these resources. 
Prospect is that the Mountain region is 
to go ahead in manufacturing, mining, 
building, trade and income. 
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Tuts frustrated character will un- 
doubtedly live to jump again—at the 
mere mention of the word ‘‘Cyclone.” 
And like others of his breed, he’ll 
most certainly give Cyclone Fence a 
wide berth. 

In a different way of course, plant 
executives have learned to respect 
Cyclone Fence, too. They know they 
can rely on Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
to protect property and equipment 
against all would-be intruders. They 
also know they can count on Cyclone’s 
“entrance and exit control’’ to force 
everybody to enter and leave only at 
designated places. And they appreci- 
ate the way Cyclone Fence maintains 
its alignment, year after year, without 
upkeep expense. 

Cyclone’s many desirable features 


““Maybe yuh didn’t wax ’em!” 













































are explained fully in our free book, 
“Your Fence.”’ Send for a copy; then 
for help on a particular fence project, 
don’t hesitate to ask for free advice 
from our sales engineers. These men 
echo our statement: No job is too 
large—no job is too small for Cyclone. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable ref- 
erence book. It’s full of pictures, facts, 
specifications. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose 
any fence for your property, get the 
facts about Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°’S CYCLONE FENCE 


CLIP THIS COUPON F 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-20 
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SEND IT TO— | Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 
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COAL: NEW TEST FOR TAFT LAW 


Further Action by Congress May Be Forced 


John L. Lewis is finding again 
that the Taft-Hartley law has 
teeth, when brought into play. 
This time, two kinds of injunctions 
are used to restrain him from 
certain practices. 

Coal miners, with no gains to 
show for recent strikes, see more 
trouble ahead. High cost of coal 
and threats of short supplies are 
driving many customers to switch 
to other fuels. 


The Taft-Hartley Act is closing in 
on John L. Lewis from two sides. Nine 
months after he started talking to coal 
operators about a new contract, the 
miners’ leader is ordered by a court 
to drop some of his demands. He also 
faced the threat of another court order 
to end the strike for at least 80 days. 

Issues in the coal dispute, as a result, 
are narrowed considerably. 

Legal for bargaining, under the court 
order, are the questions of wages, hours, 
working conditions and payments into 
the welfare fund. Other demands pushed 
previously by Mr. Lewis are out. 

Iilegal for bargaining are issues in- 
volving a union shop, a “willing and able” 
clause, and the question of who is eligi- 
ble for benefits under the union’s welfare 
fund. 

Mr. Lewis is found by the court to 
have engaged in an unfair labor practice 
in making the “illegal” demands. He had 
the choice of dropping the demands and 
continuing the strike over other issues, or 
of appealing the injunction and thus ob- 
taining temporary suspension from its 
provisions, 

There are many possible legal steps 
ahead before the unfair-labor-practice 
issue is finally decided, but meanwhile 
Mr. Lewis is under a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining him from pushing the 
demands that the Government, in asking 
for the injunction, contended were illegal. 

This injunction has no connection with 
the other type of injunction restraining 
the miners from striking for 80 days. 
That is another Taft-Hartley device de- 
signed to delay strikes that threaten the 
public health and safety. An injunction 
of this kind can be backed up by heavy 
fines, as Mr. Lewis discovered once be- 
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P, COLE AND WIRTZ 


... limited powers 


fore. After it is issued, negotiations for a 
new contract must be resumed, with the 
help of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

President Truman’s board of inquiry 
on the coal dispute, composed of Chair- 
man David L. Cole, W. Willard Wirtz 
and John Dunlop, would try to bring 
about an agreement, after the injunction, 
although it had no power to recommend 
terms of a contract. This board tried un- 
successfully last week to end the dispute, 
but failed to budge the operators, led by 
Frank R. Amos and George H. Love, or 
the miners, headed by Mr. Lewis and 
John Owens. 

Other steps follow along during the 
80-day injunction period. Facts of the 
dispute are to be reported to the Presi- 
dent by the board of inquiry 60 days 
after the injunction, if there is no agree- 
ment. An “election” then is held by the 
National Labor Relations Board to give 
the miners a chance to accept or reject 
the operators’ final offer. If the union 
rejects the offer, it is free to strike again. 
The next move, if any, is up to Congress. 

Demands that Mr. Lewis was ordered 
to drop were important obstacles to an 
agreement. Operators contended the de- 
mands were illegal and therefore could 
not be put in a new contract. The union 
replied that the demands were proper 
subjects for discussion since they had 
been accepted by the operators in the 
contracts of 1947 and 1948. 


The contract clause that permits min- 
ers to work only when “willing and able” 
has been bitterly fought by the operators. 
They wanted it eliminated on the ground 
that it gave Mr. Lewis power to control 
coal production by limiting the time 
worked. Such ‘a provision, they con- 
tended, was illegal because it did not 
square with the purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the execution of a contract 
binding on both sides. 

The “union shop,” in effect in the mines 
for several years, was said to be illegal 
because the union had not complied with 
the Taft-Hartley machinery for obtain- 
ing such an agreement. Under the lav, 
workers must approve a union shop at an 
NLRB election before it can be granted. 

The question of who is eligible for 
benefit payments from the union’s wel 
fare fund, another alleged “illegal” de 
mand, centered around the fact that non- 
union miners were not eligible for bene- 
fits. Operators said this was discrimina 
tory, under the law. 

The coal industry, once the current 
dispute is settled, is faced with many 
more troubles in the future. Miners are 
likely to find that long-range losses to 
the industry will be more costly to them 
than any short-range benefits they may 
win in the period immediately ahead. 

Long-range outlook for the indus 
try is anything but bright. 

The market for coal, declining sine 
the war's end, is expected to continue t 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Sy cer Cre ageced on ee ye 


Because everybody spends a lot of time indoors, 
under a roof of one kind or another, the building 
industry has always been of prime interest to Revere. 
There are two reasons for this concern. One is the 
obvious consideration — a good, weather-tight, long- 
lasting building should contain adequate amounts of 
sheet copper in the appropriate places. The other is 
our feeling that, as a leading producer of sheet cop- 
per, we have an obligation to the public to see that 
there is an understanding of the economy and satis- 
faction obtained through the correct use of this metal 
for waterproofing. 

Hence Revere some years ago embarked upon an 
extensive program aimed at devel- 


masonry construction. The flashing is of chief interest 
to those designing and building large commercial 
structures, though of course it is also applicable to 
the private homes built of brick and stone. There 
is now available thru-wall flashing for economical 
and enduring protection against seepage and leaks 
at copings, parapets, belt courses, sills, spandrel beam 
facings and similar masonry applications. There is a 
reglet and reglet insert, also of solid copper, for water- 
proofing spandrels at costs comparable with or less 
than mopped-on waterproofing. There is vertical rib 
siding for use on high parapet walls, penthouses, and 
so on. All these items are pre-formed, and the simple 

directions for their use can be easily 





oping the engineering principles, 
specifications and designs for suc- 
cessful application of sheet copper 
to all types of buildings. The in- 
formation thus obtained has been 
freely published for all to foliow, 
with assurance of lasting protec- 
tion, whether for a home or a hos- 
pital, an office building, hotel or 
factory. Though anybody’s copper 
can be used according to these 








followed by any contractor, builder, 
or sheet metal worker. These new 
Revere Copper Products are avail- 
able through sheet metal distribu- 
tors throughout the country. 
Though we have given these new 
items the widest possible publicity, 
we realize that in this vast coun- 
try it is unlikely that absolutely 
everybody concerned will learn 
immediately about them and how 








specifications and designs, naturally 
Revere hopes it will be Revere copper, and indeed 
we are getting our share of the business. It is a great 
satisfaction to us not only to sell the copper, but to 
know that it is being applied in such a way as to give 
economical, enduring protection. This is especially 
important in these days of high labor costs, which 
make repairs due to the use of inferior materials or 
improper installation cost so much more than the 
price of good materials and workmanship, if used in 
the first place. 

Now Revere has expanded its service to the build- 
ing trades by offering solid copper flashing for 





much they can add to true economy. 
It takes time for news to get around. This time- 
lag is a problem for every company offering a new 
service or product. Recently we saw an advertise- 
ment of an important industrial material (felt) in 
which it was suggested: ‘Write us what you make, 
and benefit by our constructive ideas.” That is good 
advice. Revere therefore recommends that no mat- 
ter what you buy, whether metals or felt, chemicals 
or plastics, building materials or containers, you 
give your suppliers the opportunity to collaborate 
with you on the selection and application of new as 
well as old materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 




















COPIES! 


140 A MINUTE! 
Direct from ANYTHING 


YOU TYPE, DRAW, WRITE! 
No Stencils, No Mats, No Inking, No Makereody 


NEW pirto p-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


NEW-DAY Copies 1 to 4 Colors 
PRICE! at Once! 

In 3 minutes Ditto D-10 

$ makes 300 copies... 
directly from your original 

cng . of anything you draw, 

type, write... onany weight 

; paper or card, from 3"x5”" 

to 11x14"... in 1 to 4 colors at once—without 


typesetting, stencil or makeready! 


For Offices, Schools, Organizations 
With finger-flip “Magic” Control each copy 
throughout any run is bright, clear-cut. With 
corrosion-resisting stainless steel parts and 
hushed, balanced action, D-10 will serve you 
indefinitely. Organize minds, get the results you 
want, with copies of sales letters, directives 
forms, school materials, bulletins, menus, 
house organs, church bulletins etc. Mail coupon 
for data or demonstration! 


een seein rE Hi a 


MAIL >! 


DITTO, INC., 2237 W. Harrison St. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation ( 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
{ ) arrange D-10 demonstration for me. 





) send me D-10 data; 








Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
They 


send in their checks regularly. 


salesmen call on them. 


This 


cance for advertisers because 


point has real signifi- 


they know that such highly 


voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 
* 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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drop. Rising prices and irregular produc- 
tion, due to strikes and other work stop- 
pages, are causing consumers to switch 
from coal to other types of fuel. Soft- 
coal production has declined from an all- 
time high of 631 million tons in 1947 to 
599 million tons in 1948 and 435 million 
tons in 1949. 

Many big users of coal are turning to 
other types of fuel. Coal supplied 50 
per cent of the energy used in this coun- 
try in 1947, but only 38.5 per cent in 
1949. During that period, oil and gas 
jumped from 46.1 per cent to 56.5 per 
cent. 

Electric utilities provide one example 
of what is happening. These utilities 
consumed 15.6 per cent less coal in 1949 
than in 1948. This industry, converting 
in many areas to other types of fuel, 
burned 55.5 per cent more oil last year 
than in 1948 and 15 per vent more gas. 

Homeowners, too, are shifting to gas 
and oil. Factory shipments of warm-air, 





—Harris & Ewing 
OPERATORS LOVE AND AMOS 
. .. long-range troubles? 


coal-burning furnaces declined 48 per 
cent during 11 months of 1949 from the 
same period of 1948. Gas-furnace ship- 
ments, on the other hand, increased 55 
per cent and oil-burner shipments by 14 
per cent. 

Railroads also are relying more and 
more on other fuel to power their loco- 
motives. They used 37 per cent less coal 
in 1949 than in 1947. 

Foreign countries, at the same time, 
are using less U.S. coal than in the past. 
Exports declined from 69 million tons 
in 1947 to 28.7 million tons for 12 months 
ended last November. 

Price is a controlling factor in this 
shift, In terms of the amount of heat 
produced, oil is cheaper than coal in 
most areas. Operators have been insist- 
ing that coal prices must go no high- 
er, and for that reason have been re- 
sisting further increases in miners’ wages 
and welfare-fund payments. Any such 
increases, they contend, will have to be 
passed on to consumers in the form of 
a price boost. 


Ls 


Profits of coal-mining companies were 
declining before July, 1949, when strikes 
and a three-day work week began to re. 
duce production materially. The South. 
ern Coal Producers’ Association, report. 
ing the results of a study of a group of 
19 producers, estimates that profits after 
taxes in 1949 were 60 per cent below 
those of 1948. The long-range prospect 
for profits is not viewed with optimism 
by many producers. 

The miners themselves, looking into 
the future, are worried about their jobs 
and security of their families. These mip. 
ers, on the average, have lost $1,200 in 
wages during recent months. During the 
same period, pension and other benefit 
payments from their welfare fund have 
been stopped. The fund will have to be 
built up substantially before they can 
be resumed on the maximum scale. 

Mechanization of the mines, combined 
with the drop. in demand for coal, has 
gradually reduced the number of jobs in 





—Harris & Ewing 
MINERS’ LEWIS AND OWENS 
. . . short-range benefits? 


the mines over the years, and this is a 
cause of concern for the men and their 
families. During the wartime peak of 
1942, the soft-coal industry provided 
jobs for 454,000 miners. Now there are 
jobs for only 413,000. 

Miners, many of whom had to go on 
relief during the recent strikes, were 
growing resentful over the long delays in 
obtaining a new contract before President 
Truman invoked the Taft-Hartley Act in 
an effort to get them back to work. There 
was no revolt against the leadership of 
Mr. Lewis, however, despite much 
grumbling over his failure to get them a 
contract. An occasional miner would 
speak out publicly against the leadership, 
but open criticism was not general. One 
miner proposed that Mr. Lewis and other 
union officials convert their union pay 
checks into food for miners’ children, but 
he got no support. Union officials de- 
clined to comment on the suggestion. 
Mr. Lewis and other officers of the union 
presumably continued to draw their pay 
during the strikes. 
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SOME UNION ASSETS 
RUN INTO MILLIONS 


Labor unions today deal in big money. 
4 Philip Murray can write a check for 
$500,000 and turn it over to another 
union without hesitation. Heads of some 
other unions have -money like that to 
spend, too, if they feel like it. 

“Big treasuries are available to union 
oficials in both the CIO and AFL. Then 
there are weaker unions that have to 
pinch pennies, at least must think twice 
before spending $1,000. And, in between, 
ye unions, like the CIO Auto Workers, 
that have sizable balances, but find it 
necessary to tap their members for spe- 
cial assessments to finance a strike. For 
big strikes cost a lot of money. 

Just how wealthy unions are is difficult 
to ascertain, except for those that publish 
regular financial statements. There are 
no recent Government reports that add 
up the assets of all labor unions. Esti- 
mates of this total usually run above 1 
billion dollars, just for the national and 
international unions. This does not count 
the assets of the local unions affiliated 
with these parent bodies. 

Examples of some of the wealthier 
unions can be found, however, in their 
most recent financial statements. 

Steelworkers, CIC, showed a_ net 
worth of over 8 million dollars, including 
4 million in cash, before donating a halt 
million to the United Mine Workers, for 
use in strike relief. 

The Miners‘ Union was far from broke 
when Mr. Murray sent the check from 
the Steelworkers. The latest UMW fi- 
nancial report to be made public, at the 
union’s 1948 convention, showed that it 
had over 13 million dollars on hand in 
its treasury. Welfare-fund money is kept 
in a separate account. UMW does not 
pay regular strike benefits to its mem- 
bers during a walkout, but some help is 
given to strikers in emergencies, usually 
by local unions. 

United Auto Workers, CIO, is not as 
tich as the UMW and Steelworkers. Even 
so, the UAW offered a check for $100,000 
to the Steelworkers during last year’s 
strike. The UAW’s assets total about 4 
million dollars. The union currently is 
collecting an assessment of $1 per mem- 
ber each week for a special strike fund 
in connection with the Chrysler strike. 
The union’s laws permit the assessment 
to continue up to 12 weeks, if the strike 
lasts that long, and it could bring in near- 
ly a million dollars a week in the event 
all members paid up. 

_The Railroad Trainmen has assets of 
99.5 million dollars, but 50 million of this 
is in insurance and benefit funds. 

The Teamsters, AFL, is one of the 
tichest unions, with about 20 million 
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Carton top forms handle, folds flat for 
easy stacking and display . . . cut-out 
windows give full display to cans of oil. 





A carrier that holds 5 cans of oil— 
plus the answers to 5 sales problems! 


More multiple sales . . . better dis- 
play ... fool-proof separation of 
easily-jumbled units . . . lower han- 
dling costs... faster transactions 
on the sales floor! Those are five 
advantages any merchandiser is 
glad to find in a package—five 
advantages Montgomery Ward 
found in this Gardner-designed 
carry-out package for motor oil. 

It keeps cans of one SAE weight 
from becoming mixed with cans 
of other weights, displays them at- 
tractively, eliminates wrapping and 
tying by busy clerks, and best of 


all, boosts multiple sales. It’s the 
kind of do-more-than-one-job car- 
ton that Gardner experts are old 
hands at producing, for all kinds 
of products. 


Maybe we can add more sales appeal, 
more advantages to YOUR package 


Do you have a product that’s hard to 
package? An old product that needs 
new point-of-sale vitality? Or a new 
product that needs a new packaging 
idea? Get in touch with Gardner. 
We'll be glad to put our experience 
and ingenuity to work on it. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


The Gardner Board and Carton Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, 231 Charles St., Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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HARTER MODEL 65 





It’s a pleasure to work in this chair! Harter 
Model 65 is fully adjustable to your own 
comfort. Simple hand-wheel controls do the 
trick. Both seat and back rest are designed 
to keep you firmly supported in erect and 
healthful posture. No more backache and 
fatigue caused by a chair that doesn’t fit! 


Deep cushions of foam rubber on seat, back, 
and arms afford soft and resilient support. 


Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery provides 


i Send for Free Booklet 
i “Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells 
all about Harter posture chairs. 


Write us for it! Harter Corporation, 
402 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


TALK ABOUT 


COMFORT! 





the finishing touch to the graceful beauty of 
this fine steel chair. You have a wide choice 
of rich deep-tone and soft pastel colors in 
this long-wearing mohair upholstery. 


Treat yourself to the real comfort of a Harter 
executive posture chair, custom-fitted to your 
measure! Try the 65 at your Harter dealer’s. 
We'll send along his name and address when 
you write for the posture seating booklet 
described below. It is yours for the asking! 


HARTER 


Pe Fs), Rt CeO' S28 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 





Air Conditioning... 
eliminates "summer 
sales slumps’ 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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. Then Think Of ¢ 


Labor-Management Relations 
Are“ Tops” In Maine. 
e 


Maine Workers Are “Producers”. 


Dependable Rail, Air, Truck And 
Water Transportation Facilities. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific information 
on your problem. 

Write today for a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine’s industrial ad- 
vantages. Your request 
will be confidential. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
State House ° Augusta 5, Maine 
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dollars in assets. The cash balance ryns 
to nearly 6 million dollars. 

AFL Typographical Union had assets 
of over 16 million dollars, even afte, 
spending large sums on strikes last year 


NUMBER OF JOBLESS 
AT POSTWAR HIGH 


Unemployment in U.S. is at a post. 
war high. Latest official figures place the 
number of persons out of work at 4.5 mil. 
lion, or 1.8 million more than a year ago, 

Government officials, who last yea; 
were warning that something would have 
to be done if unemployment reached 5 
million, now are showing little concer 
over the rise. Several reasons are given 
for their lack of concern. : 

Seasonal factors, for one thing, are 
responsible for much of the increase in 
unemployment from December to Janv- 
ary, Census Bureau officials said. Sizable 
increases in the number of idle workers 
usually occur at this season. Bad weather 
over much of U.S. led to curtailment of 
construction and farm work, resulting in 
layoffs. Also, stores laid off many workers 
hired for the Christmas rush. 

As a result, about 7 per cent of the 
civilian workers were out of jobs. 



































Source: Census Bureau; 1941 to 1950 
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runs Factory jobs, however, did not de- 

cline materially in January, 1950. This 
| assets was an important contrast with the pic- 
after ture a year ago, when industrial layoffs 
t year, made up a large part of the unemploy- 


ment. Nonseasonal cutbacks in produc- 
tion caused the drop in factory employ- 
ment at the start of 1949. This trend of 
declining pay rolls continued during the 
frst half of 1949, but jobs in this field 
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| post were more plentiful in the second half. 
ce the The chart below shows the employ- 
5 mil- ment and unemployment estimates for 
i ago. January of each year as far back as 1939. 
year The number of idle workers now is above 
1 have the 1942 level but still is less than half 
hed 5 the total for 1939 or 1940. At the same 
oncerm time, civilian employment in Janauary, 
given 1950, was 56,947,000, compared with 
58.556,000 in December, 1949, and 57,- 
ig, are 414,000 in January, 1949. 
ase in Industries that have considerable un- 
Janu- employment include nonferrous-metals 
izable mining and smelting, coal mining, ma- 
orkers chinery manufacturing and _transporta- 
eather tion. The textile industry also continues 
ent of to have many idle workers, although there 
ing in was some improvement last year. States 
orkers with relatively large numbers of jobless 
workers include Oregon, with 17 per cent 
of the of its workers drawing benefits, and 
Washington, with 16 per cent. 
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ERE YOU SEE where Erie’s 

tracks end at Weehawken, on 
the Hudson River in New York 
Harbor. And you might well ask, 
what then? 


Freight from Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad funnels into this point for 
shipment abroad. Erie’s tracks end 
here, but Erie service carries on by 
means of a fleet of boats that ply the 
busy waters of the harbor between 
dockside and shipboard. 


There are car floats, refrigerated and 
steam-heated barges, floating cranes 
and tugboats that keep in touch with 
shore by radio-telephone. Here is a 
fleet of 258 boats, all working for 
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.-.-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 






the dependable, speedy handling of 
harbor freight for domestic or 
foreign delivery. 


This special fleet of boats is another 
example of Erie’s high efficiency in 
transportation. For it is this well- 
rounded, dependable service in the 
movement of freight that makes so 
many shippers say, “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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TAX SAVINGS THE LAW ALLOWS 


Treasury Tells of Loopholes It Wants Closed 


Tax laws don’t work the same 
way for everybody. Some find 
holes in the law, cut their taxes or 
wipe them out entirely. 

Treasury explains the loop- 
holes, how they are being used. 

Tax money may be saved 
through ‘“‘collapsible’ corpora- 
tions. Moving to Puerto Rico is a 
new wrinkle. Short selling some- 
times lowers taxes. Foreigners 
often get a special tax break. 


How some people take advantage 
of quirks in the laws to save a lot of 
money on their tax bills is under close 
scrutiny in Congress. 

U.S. Treasury officials, in testimony on 
loopholes they want plugged, have ex- 
plained in detail some of the principal 
tax-saving schemes, with examples to 
show how they work. 

“Collapsible corporations,” for ex- 
ample, have been set up as devices to get 
around the full impact of the income tax. 
Thomas J. Lynch, General Counsel of the 
Treasury, offered this actual case: 

A corporation was organized by a 
movie producer to make a single motion 
picture. All the capital stock, 1,750 shares 


_ —Wide World 
RADIO’‘S ED GARDNER 
. .. advantages in Puerto Rico 
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~—Harris & Ewing 
TREASURY’S THOMAS LYNCH 
... quirks in the law 


at $1,750 par value, was issued to the 
producer and his wife. A year later, the 
movie having been completed and con- 
tracts let for its distribution, the corpora- 
tion was liquidated. The corporation, 
having received no income, claimed it 
owed no tax. The assets of the corpora- 
tion, consisting of the motion-picture 
rights, were distributed to the stockhold- 
ers. The stockholders’ net gain, after de- 
ductions allowed by tax laws, was re- 
ported at $615,000, which they claimed 
to be a long-term capital gain, taxable at 
only 25 per cent or $154,000. At full in- 
come rates, the tax would have been 
$455,000. 

The construction trade sometimes has 
used the same device. A corporation is 
formed to construct a group of buildings. 
As soon as the project is completed, the 
corporation is dissolved. The assets, con- 
sisting of the market value of the build- 
ings, are distributed to the stockholders, 
who report their profits as long-term 
capital gains. 

The Treasury is trying to crack down 
on this scheme, but there has been no 
direct court test. Mr. Lynch asked Con- 
gress to prohibit by law the use of capi- 
tal-gains rates in instances where a cor- 
poration is formed to save taxes for 


stockholders rather than for 
operation and profits. 

Selling business property is done 
sometimes in a way that gives the tay. 
payer a break. Examine an actual case: 

A corporation sold a department store 
in 1944 at a loss of 7.4 million dollars. 
That loss, as allowed by law, was de- 
ducted in full from the company’s other 
income. If there had been a gain, the tax 
would have been at capital-gains rates, 
But in this case, since the wartime excess- 
profits tax was in effect, the loss produced 
a tax saving of 5.6 million. The buyer 
was a trustee for a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion, which leased the property back to 
the corporation from which it had been 
bought. Operation of the store continued 
without interruption. 

Cattlemen and dairymen, the Treas- 
ury argues, often gets an undue advan- 
tage. Many of them sell part of their 
breeding and dairy herds each year. If 
they make a profit on such sales, they are 
taxed at capital-gains rates, because the 
animals had been used in the taxpayers 
business. Any loss, however, is considered 
a business expense, and is deductible 
from other income for tax purposes. 

The Treasury contends that losses from 
sales of business property should be 
treated as capital losses. Such losses are 
deductible from ordinary income onh 
to the extent of $1,000 a year for five 
years. In the case of dairy and breeding 


normal 


TA 
‘CAPITAL GAIN’ 
... Or, sometimes, ‘business expense” 
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jnimals culled each year, the Treasury 
thinks gains and losses should be ap- 
plied against ordinary income. 

Earnings in Puerto Rico and other 
J,$. possessions, which get the benefit 
ofan outright exemption for many Ameri- 
can taxpayers, are raising new problems. 
Mr. Lynch told of the case of a radio 

antertainer—identified by Representative 

Noah M. Mason (Rep.), of Illinois, as 
fd Gardner of the radio show “Duffy’s 
Tavern”—who recently made arrange- 
nents to produce his transcriptions and 
fims in Puerto Rico. Mr. Lynch said the 
Puerto Rican Government agreed to 
exempt the entertainer from the local in- 
come tax. Also, the Treasury reported 
he might be able to qualify for exemption 
fom the U.S. income tax, even though 
much of his time may be spent in conti- 
nental U. S. 

The Treasury wants Congress to re- 
move special exemptions for Americans 
eaming income in U. S. possessions. 

Colleges, universities, charitable 
tusts, labor unions, social clubs and 
other tax-exempt groups are up against 
Treasury demands for a change in the 
law to require payment of taxes on the 
business enterprises they own. These in- 
dude stores, factories, cattle ranches, 
mange groves, other business properties. 

A growing system of “leasebacks” is 
getting particular attention. A company, 
needing cash for expansion, sells its prop- 
ety to a university, which borrows the 
money to pay the price. The university 
then leases the business back to its former 
owners, who continue to operate it. From 
tax-free rent collections, the university 
gets more than enough to make its an- 
nual payments on the mortgage. The 
former owners get some cash that they 
can use for new ventures. Everybody 
gains except the U.S. Treasury. 

The Treasury urges a tightening of the 
laws on tax-exempt organizations. 

It suggests that regular corporate tax 
rates be applied to “unrelated” business 
activities of educational, charitable, labor 
and social organizations. Thus, the earn- 
ings of a factory operated by a college 
would be taxed, but not the proceeds of 
acollege bookstore or a wheat farm oper- 
ated as part of the regular program of the 
agricultural school. 

Rents on business enterprises leased by 
one of the tax-exempt organizations to a 
private company would be taxable in pro- 
portion to the organization’s indebtedness 
on the property. As the debt declined, the 
tax on rental income also would decline. 
When the debt was paid off, rent collec- 
tions would become tax free. 

As for charitable trusts, the ones that 
are privately controlled and not sup- 
ported by the general public, the Treas- 
ury would condition tax exemption on the 
ttust’s paying out virtually all its income 
for charitable purposes. 

Interest on life insurance, when paid 
to the beneficiary in installments, es- 
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American Credit 
Insurance Pays 
When Your 


Customers Can’‘t 


HAPPY 'NEW YEAR? Whether 

or not 1950 proves to be just that 
for your business depends largely on your 
customers. Depends on how much they 
buy . . and most 
important .. . 
promptly or pay at all. 


. . how they progress . . 
whether they pay you 


If your Receivables, one of your most 
valuable assets, are dependent on the 
fortunes or misfortunes of yourcustomers, 
this threat to your profits and your busi- 
ness should be remedied. An American 


Arn eric an CRED 
\nsuRANCE 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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Credit Insurance policy will complete 
your program of insurance protection and 
minimize this danger. 


Let us send you full information. Just 
phone the American Credit office in your 
city or write AMERICAN CRepiT INDEM- 
nity Company oF New York, Dept. 44, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
mw, or New York & 
Lest. 1893) 
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A helpful and valuable 
guide for executives in- 
terested in physical fitness 
and personal appearance. 








TO INCREASE CONFIDENCE AND POISE... 
TO ENHANCE YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE... 
TO BUILD YOUR BODY AS YOU SIT... 

Send For It Today. No Obligation 


e 
CLE vomorE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA...DEPT. 214 
FREE COPY OF THIS DAILY REFERENCE 
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TRYREX—the pencil with 
the special shape that fits 
your hand—will not roll. 


Try for yourself ...see why, for 
most efficient work, you should 
choose Omega. Check for 


stronger lead ... brilliant color 

Be ...the thin lead that holds a 

mee THE needle point...lightness of pres- 

sure required for clean, sharp 

ADVANTAGES figures... colored ends for in- 


stant selection . . . waterproof. 
Check all these points, at our 
expense. 


eo} ar. Priuate TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM AT LOW COST! 


Other Models 
Available Up to 48 Stations 


A request on your business let- 
terhead will bring you a sample. 




















| SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION | 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
| 6664 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois | 
| Please contact us regarding our private telephone | 
requirements. We will n ) telephones. & 
NAME COLORED PENCILS | ¢ 
"eee | MAKERS OF ROYAL SCOT 
| ADDRESS AND FUTURA 
|| RICHARD BEST PENCIL co. 
ciry______ZONE STATE _____ Dept. U, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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es 


capes taxation under court interpreta. 
tions of the law. 

Take an actual case: A man died, leay. 
ing his wife a $100,000 insurance policy 
She chose to take the money in monthly 
installments. She draws $7,164 a year 
of which $2,023 represents interest op 
the money retained by the insurang 
company. Yet the whole amount jis tay. 
free. 

The Treasury wants a law to define 
such interest .as taxable income. 

Short selling—that is, selling secy. 
ities or commodities not owned in order 
to take advantage of an expected drop in 
price—sometimes is done to effect a tax 
saving. For tax purposes, a short sale is 
not complete until the property sold is 
delivered. 

Say a man bought 1,000 shares of stock 
in X corporation on Jan. 1, 1949, at $39 
a share. Three months later, the market 
price of the stock was up to $42. He sold 
1,000 shares of the same stock short, If 
he had sold and delivered on April | 
the same 1,000 shares he bought Jan- 
uary 1, he would have had a profit of 
$12,000, taxable at regular income rates. 
But by maintaining his short position 
until July, he was able to convert the 
profit into a long-term gain, taxable at 
a minimum of only 25 per cent. 

This is just one example of various 
complicated short-selling devices that 
the Treasury reports is costing the Goy- 
ernment money. A series of amendments 
is urged to close these loopholes. 

A parent company sometimes can 
collect a dividend from a subsidiary in 
the form of business property rather than 
in cash, and make a substantial saving in 
taxes. Some contend that business prop- 
erty, in such cases, includes inventory. 

Corporation A, a subsidiary, owns an 
inventory of metals and minerals that 
cost 3 million dollars some years ago, but 
is now worth 11 million. If A were to 
sell this inventory on the market, it would 
have to pay a 38 per cent tax on the 
profit. So, instead, it distributes the in- 
ventory to its parent company as a divi- 
dend. A claims it owes no tax. B is en- 
titled to an 85 per cent tax credit on divi- 
dends from its subsidiary. That cits its 
regular 38 per cent tax down to 5.7 per 
cent. On an 11-million-dollar dividend, 
B’s tax is only $627,000. 

The Treasury proposes an amendment 
to the law to require the parent corpora 
tion to pay the full corporate rate on the 
difference between what the property 
cost the subsidiary in the first place and 
what it is worth at the time it is turned 
over to the parent as a dividend. 

Nonresident aliens, those not en 
gaged in business in U.S., are exempt 
from capital-gains tax. The Treasuty 
thinks that exemption should be 1 
moved. 
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In a recent case, the U.S. Tax Court 
held that a foreigner was exempt from 
tax on more than $600,000 of profits he 
made from trading on security and com- 
modity exchanges in this country. The 
Court did not consider him a resident, 
even though he was in U.S. throughout 
the war period, from 1939 to 1945. Point 
was that he always intended to return to 
Europe as soon as possible. 

Oil companies and mining com- 
panies get special tax concessions that 
draw fire from the Treasury. They are 
permitted to take depletion allowances 
against gross profit to cover the ex- 
haustion of their mineral resources. In ad- 
dition, oil and gas operators charge off 
drilling and development costs, offsetting 
these outlays against income from other 
sources. 

An example, cited by the Treasury, 
shows how the system works. Say an 
operator’s gross from oil and gas sales is 
| million dollars. From that, he subtracts 
operating costs of $250,000 and develop- 
ment costs of $200,000. This leaves 
$550,000. Now he subtracts his deple- 
tion allowance—27% per cent of gross in- 
come, or $275,000. His net income, then, 
is down to $275,000. Against that, he 
charges off the capital cost of drilling six 
additional test wells at $50,000 each, or 
$300,000. He winds up with a net loss of 
$25,000, and has no tax to pay. 

The Treasury wants Congress to re- 
duce the depletion allowance—from 27% 
to 15 per cent for oil and gas, from 23 to 
15 per cent for sulphur, and from 15 to 
5 per cent for nonmetallic minerals. 
Metals would remain at 15 per cent, and 
coal at 5 per cent. In addition, the 
Treasury argues that taxpayers should be 
required to figure the depletion allow- 
ance on the basis of profits after deduc- 
tions for development costs, rather than 
before. 

These changes, if made, would con- 
vert the $25,000 net loss in the example 
above to a $130,000 net profit. 

The Treasury faces an uphill fight on 
depletion allowances. Congressmen from 
oil-producing States argue that the oil 
industry is so risky that it must have 
special tax incentives. Otherwise, they 
contend, it might not be worth while to 
explore for new reserves. 

Loopholes in some other tax fields, 
however, are likely to be closed in 1950. 
Some taxpayers who have been taking 
advantage of tax-saving schemes may 
find themselves stuck with higher taxes in 
the future. The Treasury is taking a cal- 
culated risk on Congress’s acting prompt- 
ly. Officials recognize that, in making 
public the details of tax devices now 
being used by a few taxpayers, the 
Treasury is, in effect, giving other tax- 
payers instructions on how to use the 
same devices. 
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There are 
Extra Dividends 


for you in Louisiana 
















Extra markets created by expanding consumer de- 
mand and industrial growth. 









Extra raw materials. Louisiana is the magic state for 
natural resources. What it hasn’t got is readily available 
from overseas through the state’s three great ports—New 
Orleans, Lake Charles and Baton Rouge. 












Extra good labor. Louisiana’s great labor pool amazed 
the country with its speed and quality in meeting war de- 
mands. Mild climate insures better health and outdoor 
recreation and this creates better labor management rela- 
tions, less absenteeism, better attitudes. Result: Low /abor 
costs—not “cheap labor”. 












Add to these extras those you get in transportation 
(7300 miles of navigable waterways in the state with water 
access to the Mid-Continent and the seven seas), abundant 
low cost natural gas and electric power. 


And an EXTRA extra: 10 Years Tax Exemption for 


new industrial development. 














Write on your own letterhead for our new book of 
information on Industrial Louisiana. 








LOVELY, LIVELY . 
“4 9 


on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
Dep't. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, Lo. Dep't. U 4 
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FAMED PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 
SOON TO SPAN THE STATE 


Soon the motorist with a big enough gas tank can travel 
non-stop practically across Pennsylvania. The famed Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, four-lane, limited-access, crossingless 
highway with easy curves and grades, originally started 
near Harrisburg and extended westward over the rugged 
Alleghenies to within a few miles of Pittsburgh. Now this 
great highway is being pushed westward to the Ohio border 


and eastward to suburban Philadelphia. Most of the steel 
for the eastern extension—a stretch of which is shown 
above—is being supplied by Bethlehem, including the 


g 
concrete reinforcement, the steel guard rails, steel piling 


and structural shapes for bridges, drill steel to bore holes 
for blasting, and wire rope to rig the power shovels 


that are scooping out the 100-mile-long right of way. 


eTHEEHE 


eO_ Fania 
BETHLEHEM STEEL STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 









Trend of American Business 















24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 







Building boom continues to be a strong prop to general business activity. 

New contract awards in States east of the Rockies were half again as large 

last month as in January, 1949. That is found by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Residential awards are running at better than twice last year's rate. 

4 Total new construction in January is estimated officially at 1.5 billion 

& dollars, up 200 million from January of 1949. Home building is responsible for 

' most of the increase. Public works are up a bit. Business construction is down. 
Outlook is that construction this year will top last year's 19.3-billion- 

dollar record. The season for top building activity still lies ahead. 





















































It's this high level of building activity that prompted the Senate Banking 
Committee to delay action on President Truman's "middle income" housing bill. 
That bill would set up a 2-billion-dollar plan for housing co-operatives. The 
Committee doubts that it is needed now, wants to hear experts on the proposal. 















Government financing is behind a lot of current building activity. 
Mortgage loans can get as much as a 90 per cent guarantee on appraised value 
of property. That includes builders’ profits. So in a number of caSes builders 
are guaranteed 100 per cent of their out-of-pocket construction costs. 
Public building activity also is in a strong uptrend. Backlog of needed 
> highway construction is put at 41 billions. School shortage draws complaints 
from parents the country over. School building will be high for several years. 
Outlook is for a relatively long term of high construction volume. 









































A building boom has a snowballing effect on other businesses. New houses 
call for more stores, service stations, community facilities. They also call 
for more furniture, fixtures, appliances--everything that goes into a home. 


















There are other signs of strength in the business situation. 
Personal income, after taxes, declined slowly but steadily through 1949. 
Now personal income is on the rise, spurred by veterans' insurance refunds. 
Personal spending declined scarcely at all during 1949. It held at a rate 
of 178 to 178.9 billions through the year. Now spending is likely to rise, too. 
Heavy-engineering awards in January were almost 50 per cent ahead of 1949. 
That's a sign that business firms plan few further cuts in improvement outlays. 
With business spending tending to level off or rise a bit, with consumer 
spending on the upgrade and Government spending increasing, the prospect points 
to a considerable period of high-level business activity. 
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Inventory situation also gives a sign of a degree of business strength. 
Business inventories are low. They stood at 53.5 billion dollars at year 
end. That was 4.7 billion dollars below inventories held at the end of 1948. 
Manufacturers’ stocks were down to 31 billion from 34.2 billion dollars. 
Wholesalers' inventories were at 9.2 billions, compared with 9.6 billions. 
Retail inventories were 13.2 billions, against 14.4 billions a year ago. 
There are indications now that inventories are being rebuilt. Forward 
orders are fairly large in textile mills. Furniture plants report good results 
from winter shows. Steel mills are hard pressed to fill current orders. At the 
Same time, mills are trying to rebuild working stocks cut by last year's strike. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Bank loans to business also are rising, after the usual post-Christmas 
letdown. Rise for the week ended February 1 was 47 million dollars. That's 
for loans made by banks that report weekly to the Federal Reserve Board. Rising 
loans indicate that business firms are extending commitments for supplies. 


Inventory buying, however, is still conservative in most business lines. 

Purchasing agents seldom buy more than 90 days ahead. Three fourths of 
them buy for only 60 days, says the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 

Close buying is held to be justified by the supply and price situation. 
Supplies are adequate in most lines, and prices are relatively stable. 

There is no sign that buyers will start an inventory inflation. Likewise, 
there is no sign that the inventory recession of last year will be repeated. 
High costs influence merchants to control inventories, seek more rapid turnover, 








Automobile inventories are causing some bother to new-car dealers. 

New-car deliveries are coming in faster than many dealers can sell. That 
situation was disclosed at the Automobile Dealers Association convention. 

A species of "bootlegging" is said to be developing. Dealers will sell new 
cars at a discount to used-car dealers, who promise to resell the cars in distant 
cities. Result is that new cars sometimes can be bought at cut prices. 

Real significance of this development probably is that the market for cars 
has returned to normal. Dealers used to take a loss on trade-ins. That custom 
now is returning. But it cuts dealer profits. Naturally they don't like it. 











Rise in unemployment may develop into another cause for some concern. 

Unemployment is up almost to 4.5 million. See page 50 for details. 

Business employment, however, is higher than it was this time last year. 

Farm employment is down but not severely--a drop of about 50,000. 

Real problem lies in the growth of the labor force. It is 1.3 million 
larger than a year ago. The labor force will continue to increase. The task of 
business is to provide jobs for that increase. It's not turning out to be easy. 











Unemployment figures should tend to quiet fears that inflation is in the 
offing. Continued deficit financing may point eventually to inflation, but that 
is hard to achieve when millions are without work--and are looking for work. 


Tariff problems are coming to the fore again in rather strong fashion. 
Oil industry, shut off from sterling-area markets, is irked at imports. 
Potato growers want an embargo placed on the import of Canadian potatoes. 
Watch industry blames low tariffs for business problems of some firms. 
Papermakers are displeased with the rise in imports of high-grade stock. 
Pottery industry dislikes the increased competition from overseas sources. 
These are just samples that may add up to trouble for U.S. policy makers 
when they try to negotiate another trade agreement next autumn. They also spell 
trouble for officials who want to establish an International Trade Organization. 

















Big business vs. small business is due for some congressional fireworks. 

Small business has lots of sympathizers. There are bills in Congress to 
make it easier for small firms to get loans, to sell stock, to get Government 
contracts. There also are proposals to ease the tax burden on small earners. 

Big business is on the griddle. A congressional investigation is planned 
by Representative Celler, New York Democrat, of U.S. Steel Corp., the Du Pont 
enterprises, the newsprint industry, the soap industry, Pan American Airways, 
whisky-barrel manufacturers, the Shubert theatrical enterprises. 











Surpluses continue to confound the Agriculture Department. Bargain list 
now includes dried eggs, dried milk. They're free to schools, welfare agencies. 
Potatoes are free to these agencies and to anyone who will export them. 
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Set it Free 
| * your factory hemmed in like a bird spaces ...the friendly climate...the fast- 
in a gilded cage? expanding markets... everything to make 

Then set it free...in the Southland factories sing a song of happiness. 
served by the Southern Railway System... “Look Ahead — Look South!” 


and watch it spread its industrial wings. 
SrweeT F&. Morne 
“— 


President 


For this industrial opportunity-land has 
the natural resources ... the wide open 


ie SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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The Southern Serves the South 
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Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 


..» WITHOUT CHARGE 
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We've Been Askeds 


ABOUT CASH FOR WAR'S POW’S 


A new payment to American veterans, 
this one to former prisoners of war, is 
soon to be made. By the time the checks 
are delivered, about 133,000 individuals 
in the U.S. will have collected. Checks 
are expected to average about $600. 

Checks to Americans who were cap- 
tured by the enemy in World War II 
will be flowing out about the time the 
flood of insurance refund checks is end- 
ing. Payments to U. S. war prisoners will 
probably total around 80 million dollars 
—small in relation to the total of insur- 
ance refunds, but important to those who 
will get the checks. 

All American servicemen who were 
prisoners of the Germans or Japanese can 
get the payments. That decision rests 
upon a determination just made by the 
U.S. War Claims Commission that no 
Americans were fed adequately by Ger- 
many or Japan. The result is that each of 
the prisoners will be able to collect $1 
for each day of imprisonment. For those 
who died during or since the war, there 
usually will be checks for their families. 
In addition, some civilians interned in the 
Pacific areas will get checks. 
Is compensation to war prisoners 

something unusual? 

Yes, it is. Congress decided in 1948 that 
there should be payments to American 
servicemen who were captured, if they 
were not given the amount and quality 
of food called for by the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1929 on treatment of war 
prisoners. 


Why the sudden interest? 

The War Claims Commission has just 
made an important ruling that opens the 
way for payments. This ruling was based 
upon the assumption that none of the 
Americans in Japanese or German prison 
camps was given sufficient food at any 
time. The Commission found it impos- 
sible to rule separately whether each 
prisoner had been given the required 
food for each day of imprisonment. 


How much will payments be? 

They will range from a few dollars up to 
possibly about $1,400 for a person who 
was a prisoner during most of the war. 


Where will the money come from? 
This money is not appropriated by Con- 
gress. It comes from the liquidation of 
enemy assets seized during the war. 


When will checks go out? 

Present hopes at the War Claims Com- 
mission are to start the checks moving 
about March 1. About 75,000 applica- 


tions for payments already have bee, 
received. It may take up to one and a half 
years to get most of these payments made, 


What is the deadline for applic. 
tions? 
March 1, 1951. 


How are applications filed? 

Applications must be made on official 
forms sent to the War Claims Commis. 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. Official forms 
can be obtained trom regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration, State vet. 
eran departments or WCC headquarters, 


What records are required? 
Former prisoners must give all details of 
their military service and imprisonment, 
These are checked against military rec. 
ords in Washington. 


Can families of deceased war prison- 
ers always collect? 

Not always. Widows and children of war 
prisoners can collect what would be com- 
ing to the prisoners if alive. Parents can 
get checks only if there are no widows or 
children and they can show that they 
were dependent on the deceased vet- 
erans.- Similarly, husbands of | service- 
women who were prisoners must show 
dependency. 


How many will get checks? 

Latest estimates. are that 120,000 living 
U.S. veterans will be able to collect. In 
addition, about 100,000 members of the 
Philippine Army can qualify for pay- 
ments. Families of 13,000 deceased U.S. 
prisoners of war will get payments. And 
about 10,000 American civilian internees 
will be able to qualify. 


How much do civilian internees get? 
They receive $60 for each month of in- 
ternment. Children under 18 during in- 
ternment get $25 a month. Families of de- 
ceased internees often can get the pay- 
ments. To qualify, an American intermee 
must have been captured by the Japa 
nese in Midway, Guam, Wake Island, 
the Philippines or any other U. S. tert- 
tory or possession attacked by the Jap 
nese. American internees in Europe do 
not get payments. 


What of war prisoners captured by 
other enemies? 

The WCC ruling applies only to prisoners 
in Japanese and German camps. Those 
held by some other enemy can collect 
at this time only if the Commission finds 
that there was inadequate food in thei! 
particular cases. 
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You know, of course, how much the common cold can cost your busi- 
ness. Every available study shows that colds cause far more lost time 
and absenteeism than all other causes put together. And now, for the 
first time, there is a practical inexpensive program which you can 
adopt to stop colds among your employees. 

At last you can reduce absenteeism, and your employees can avoid 
the annoying misery of colds. For startling medical discoveries have 
proved that the great majority of colds can be stopped if antihistamine 
tablets are taken promptly at first sign of a cold. 

A simple, workable plan based on these medical findings is now 
available to protect your employees against colds. This complete 
plan, the Jnhiston Cold Control Plan, is adaptable to every office, 
store or plant. It keeps /nhiston, the antihistamine tablet, within 
easy reach to stop those first sneezes and sniffles before they can de- 
velop into a full-fledged cold. It includes material for announcing 
the plan to your employees and for reminding them daily of their 
opportunity to guard against colds. 

Most important, the cost of the Inhiston Cold Control Plan is so small 
and its potential saving to you so great, that its purchase will be one 
of the best investments you’ve ever made. 

The /nhiston Cold Control Plan is available from your regular drug 
supplier. For fuller details mail the coupon below. 


inhiston 


COLD CONTROL PLAN 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
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Rush me full details on the Cold Control Plan 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC. 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me complete details on the /nhiston Cold 


Control Plan. 
NAME POSITION 


BUSINESS _ ADDRESS 
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70 AVOID THAT GREASY LOOK “eee 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND sO 
VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it 
lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 
tingle. Change to Kreml today. 
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Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the-minute- 
news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about the fast- 
moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address 
at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. 
And please send your old address as well as the new address to which 
this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 33 
on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 


per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 


28, 1950 on the Common Stock of 


Atlas Corporation. 
WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
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in New York 
State! 


Nowhere will you find such a Does Insurance Compensate? 


concentration of expert business Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 





services—from advertising and 
banking to consulting engineers 


and research laboratories—as in or HUMAN LIVES. 

New York State. For detailed in- GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
formation, write: New York State ‘ curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 248, mens AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y.  aachcaaemnin i—e«,€, " 











THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











News-Lines— 


.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN now get information from 

the Labor Department on how to 
figure overtime pay of your employes 
under recent changes in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Wage-Hour Division 
of the Department issues an interpreta. 
tive bulletin containing rules to be {o}. 
lowed in applying the amended overtime 
provisions. A number of examples are 
given for guidance. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer 

count on getting an income dedue- 
tion for your payments into an em. 
ployes’ trust unless you can show that 
the amount of these payments is reason. 
able. By refusing to review a lower-court 
decision, the Supreme Court leaves in 
effect a ruling that the amount of premi- 
ums paid by a company on an employes 
retirement annuity policy and _ the 
amount paid to an employes’ trust must 
be reasonable to qualify for deductions 
as business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying inter- 
est on a tax deficiency assessed 
against you even though the deficiency 
itself is wiped out later by a carry-back 
of a net operating loss. The Supreme 
Court holds that the interest due the 
Government on such deficiency is not 
abated under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perform a contract for 

the Government, involving classified 
military information, even though all 
your employes are not given security 
clearance. In clarifying an earlier an- 
nouncement, the Department of Defense 
says that security clearance will be 
needed only for those employes whose 
work will give them access to secret in- 
formation or materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to continue to support the price of 
eggs through March at levels to reflect 
an average price to producers in the 
Midwest of 25 cents a dozen. Continv- 
ance of this price-support program for 
eggs at these levels is announced by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely offer higher 

wages to replacements for your 
striking employes, in a dispute ovef 
wages, than have been offered to the 
union representing the strikers. This rul- 
ing is handed down by the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board finds 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


hat such an offer of higher wages by a 
company was an unfair labor practice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a re- 

cent court decision, be required to 
take back strike leaders who led a walk- 
out over a grievance instead of using the 
peaceful means for settling grievances 
called for in your union contract. In 
overruling NLRB, a circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that an employer did not 
commit an unfair labor practice under 
these circumstances by temporarily clos- 
ing his plant and then refusing to rein- 
sate strike leaders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an attorney who re- 

ceives a share of partnership in- 
come for services rendered over a period 
of more than 36 months, spread the in- 
come over the entire period, for tax 
purposes, even though part of the serv- 
ices were rendered before you joined the 
partnership. Such allocation of income is 
allowed by the U.S. Tax Court in the 
case of one lawyer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port petroleum or petroleum prod- 
ucts unless you certify that you hold an 
accepted order covering the transaction 
between you and a foreign buyer. This 
tightening of export controls is an- 
nounced by Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Federal 
Trade Commission about trade-prac- 
tice rules that will soon apply for the 
mail-order-insurance industry. The 
tules, which will become effective on 
March 3, deal with advertising and sales 
promotion of mail-order insurance. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a proposal of 

the Federal Power Commission, is- 
sue certain securities without first invit- 
ing competitive bidding. FPC is propos- 
ing to change its general regulations to 
require competitive bidding on issuance 
of securities subject to its jurisdiction 
under the Federal Power Act. Comments 
on the proposal are invited up until 
March 1, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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MORE POWER | 
for the M.sSt.L.! 


So says the management of the Minneapolis & 


a a 


. 





_ 


St. Louis Rail : igh Diesel 
cent ee 


: “imine oak 
. completely Dieselized, permitting retirement 
of the last of the fine old steam engines that 


: Pi pesncir oie igon os _— efficient 





\ 
| MORE POWER 
te the MxStL.! 


\ So say thousands of satisfied freight shippers and 

\ receivers—more of them every year—who 

7 like the Fast Dependable Secias of 

\ The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

/ _ 1871, the M. & or has specialized in 
ast transportation of freight in the rich 

. Midwest sae san by its lines. 

. Today, with Diesel locomotives, fleets of new 

7 cars and heavy-duty tracks, the M. & St. L. is 


\\ better able than ever before to sustain its 79 


: 


Fast Freight Service 


. To Agriculture and Industry in the Great Midwest 
. 


To Shippers and Receivers in Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, lowa and Illinois 

To Connecting Railroads, via Peoria and Other 

Traffic Gateways 





> 
~~ 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Traffic Offices i n 36 Key Cities 
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But there’s no mistaking ““HORSES”’ for “HAWSERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


You Save Business Time . 


WHEN 


Business men—and entire offices — 
achieve the most at lowest cost with 
the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 


This most modern instrument 
gives you the full convenience of 
machine dictation... plus the supe- 
rior understandability of Edison’s ex- 
clusive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
much higher understandability than 
any other instrument. 


You save valuable time in dictating 


Now, from Edison, a 


the only company 
making both elec- 
tronic disc-type (il- 
lustrated) and 
electronic cylinder- 
type, you gef an 
unbiased answer 
to “which type is 
best for me?” 


“EAR-TUNED JEWEL-ACTION” 


... your secretary does better, faster 
work... free from errors that waste 
her time—and yours. 

It Catches the Consonants that Count 
Sounds like s, z, f, th ordinarily are 
difficult to catch when transcribing. 
Edison’s electronic Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action—reproducing thousands more 
cycles per second than any other 
dictating instrument —faithfully pre- 
serves these “high-frequency” sounds 


GIVES HER A CLEAR 


For free demonstration, phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PICTURE OF WHAT YOU SAY 


that count the most in recognition. 


Compact Disc Edison Voicewriter 
is the only instrument expressly built 
for office dictation ...that is portable, 
too, but with no sacrifice of under- 
standability. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability be- 
cause only Edison has Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” 
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WASHINGTON....OTTAWA....LONDON.... 








>> There's growing confusion abroad about the real trade aims of the U.S. 
U.S. aims just don't seem to square with current actions. 
The U.S. appears to Europeans to want to have its cake and eat it too. 
Freer trade? A good thing--a professed aim of the U.S. But now pressure 





is on to limit oil imports into the U.S. Import quotas on sugar are legal, so 
why not put quotas on oil? 

Discrimination? Bad thing. U.S. disapproves of it. For example, Britain 
shouldn't limit imports of dollar oil in the way she's proposing to do. 

Competition? Good thing. U.S. is all for it. But British electrical 
manufacturers find the lowest bids don't always win contracts in the U.S. 

Artificial pricing? Bad thing. U.S. objects to Germans and British sell- 
ing export coal for different price from domestic coal. But U.S. potatoes are 
sold for practically nothing to export markets, while at home prices stay high. 

Channelized trade? Bad thing--generally. But Marshall Plan countries must 
buy cotton, tobacco, linseed oil in the U.S. (if they want to buy them with 
Marshall Plan dollars), no matter what the price may be elsewhere. 

These are just random examples of current anomalies that puzzle people in 
other countries. They raise a good many deep questions. Does the U.S. really 
want to increase imports? Does the U.S. really want other countries to earn 
more dollars? Does the U.S. really want the Marshall Plan countries to trade 
more among themselves and, in the process, buy less from the U.S.? 

















Answers aren't very clear any more. There are many doubts in many places. 


>> Washington's trade policies will be strained more and more as surpluses 
develop. Important shifts in postwar trade patterns are expected. 

Oil surplus, world-wide, is to cause changes in present marketing arrange- 
ments. American and British oil companies are struggling for markets. 





U.S. dumping of farm products, now starting with potatoes and dried eggs, 
makes other farming countries, like Canada, nervous about markets. Canadian 
farmers have their own surplus problems, including eggs and bacon. 

Both the U.S. and Canada are up against a growing difficulty in farm ex- 
ports. Both sell for dollars. Both have sold heavily since the war, because 
of their dollar loans or grants abroad. Now dollar aid is slackening. 

At the same time, production and supplies of food in nondollar areas are 
growing. This is true in Europe, Australia, India, Japan among others. 

Importing countries are conserving dollars, buying outside North America 
whenever possible. Result: U.S. and Canadian farm exports are bending downward. 

Big boom is over for them, barring a weather catastrophe. 

















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Wheat exports from the U.S. between July 1 and Dec. 31, 1949, were 40 per 
cent below the year-earlier period. Little or no pickup is expected in the 
second half of the crop year. A heavy surplus looms on June 30. Winter wheat | 
crop looks good. Acreage is cut. But yield should be heavy. | Bu 

Canadian wheat exports are dropping this season, too. Britain is taking oe 
less now, and next summer may well buy even less of the new crop. Britain 





>> To see what's happening, take a look at wheat: a 








accounts for two thirds of Canada's wheat exports now. Prospects in other mar- Ste 
kets aren't good, either. Canadian surplus is in the making apparently, unless 
Canada is willing to sell at much lower prices. 
Australia and Argentina both have big crops and are selling freely. * 

to 


Western European crop last summer was close to prewar levels. Britain and 
her neighbors are buying less outside. What's more, they are showing a prefer- c 
ence in their new buying for Argentine, East European and Australian wheat. 
So it begins to look as though there's going to be quite a lot of American r 
and Canadian wheat looking for a market later this year. Surplus disposal is 0 
to be a major headache for the agricultural planners in Washington and Ottawa. Car 





>> Meanwhile, Canada is to relax restrictions on many types of imports..... a 
































Behind this move is the large increase in Canada's reserves of gold and 
U.S. dollars. These have more than doubled since November, 1947, when stiff s 
import restrictions were slapped on. U.S. exporters were especially affected. tes 
Relaxations on imports are to come in two waves, on April 1 and July l. i 
Combined effect will be to cut the list of totally banned imports to 25 my 
million dollars a year. Annual value excluded by the 1947 regulation was 150 "a 
million. Most important items still to be banned are pork and pork products. b 
Products now banned but to be put on import quotas include: refrigerators, ; 
washing machines, radios, phonographs, canned and frozen foods, light bulbs. ce 
Most of these normally come from the U.S., of course. Cur 
Textile import quota is to be raised 10 per cent. Textiles are a most : 
important factor in U.S. sales to Canada. f 
Canadian imports subject to quota after July 1 will represent less than 
10 per cent of total imports. 0 
This is good news for American exporters. But remember this: Canada may 
have to reconsider her freer import policy. Much depends on how many Marshall 
Plan dollars Britain is to get from now on. British spending of these dollars 





in Canada is making these import relaxations possible. If this spending is 
sharply reduced, Canadians will again find themselves short of U.S. dollars. 


>> Britain is losing ground as a shipbuilding country..... 

Tonnage of merchant vessels being built in British yards is down 10 per 
cent from the postwar peak. More important--new orders are off badly. 

In new keels laid, Britain is accounting for only about a third of the 
world's total tonnage. Share not long ago was about half. 

New competition is telling, eSpecially in Japan. There are no more limits 
on Japanese building. Danish, Panamanian, Philippine lines, all have placed 
orders with Japanese yards. Prices are attractive. Some of this business has 
been taken directly away from the British. Germans are undercutting British 
bids on ship-repair jobs, probably soon will compete on new ships. British 
yards still have plenty of work. But the handwriting is on the wall. 
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Plus end Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity, though threatened 
with a shortage of coal, is being 
strongly supported by business and 
consumer demand for goods. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
91.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended February 11, against 
93.1 the previous week. Mills were 
cutting output to save coal. 

Stocks of coal held by industrial con- 
sumers and retail dealers, equal to 
only 23 days’ supply on January 25, 
dwindled rapidly in the week ended 
February 11 as most of the coal 
miners remaining at work went out 
on strike. Coal output was cut to 
about a fifth of consumption. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
were only 2 per cent below a year 
ago in the week ended February 4. 
Stocks of coal held by the railroads, 
however, had fallen to a 15 days’ 
supply, and some roads had only a 
5 or 6 days’ supply left. 

Factory output stood at 191 on the 
indicator in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 4, highest since last March. 

U.S. imports, one indication of busi- 
ness demand, rose to a rate of 7.3 
billion dollars per year in December, 
fifth straight increase, putting the 
total 33 per cent above July, 14 per 

cent above September. 

Currency devaluations abroad, 
which began in September, are 
stimulating the U.S. appetite for 
foreign goods. In November, fin- 
ished and semi-manufactured goods 
were imported 5 per cent cheaper 

on the average than in September, 


(1935-39=100) 
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raw materials 4 per cent cheaper. 
The physical volume of imports, as a 
result, is up even more than dollar 
value. 

Consumer demand for goods sold in 
the U.S. is being stimulated by easy 
credit. Installment credit granted by 
merchants on December sales rose 
to 35 per cent above a year ago, 
including gains of 60 per cent for 
auto credit, 55 for household-appli- 
ance, 27 per cent for department- 
store and mail-order and 15 for 
furniture. 

The outstanding amount of install- 
ment credit, shown in the top chart, 





! T T 1 
“ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


| | 


is approaching its 1937-41 relation- 
ship to consumer income. 

A safe top level for installment 
credit, however, is probably higher 
in relation to incomes than the high- 
est level before the war. 

Liquid assets held by individuals 
totaled over 175 billion dollars at 
the end of 1949 and were 3.5 times 
the amount in 1939. Still widely 
distributed, these assets have made 
it possible for many people to buy 
goods outright or, if buying on in- 
stallment, to make large down pay- 
ments and spread the rest over a 
short period. Loans, as a result, are 
smaller than they might safely be- 
come. 

Personal incomes have been more 
stable than before the war. Income 
gains since 1941, moreover, have 
been greatest for middle income 
families, which normally are the 
chief users of insfallment credit. 

Buying habits of consumers over the 
years have changed toward greater 
use of installment credit. As living 
standards have risen, the consumer 
has spent a larger share of his dollar 
for automobiles, appliances and 
other goods suitable for installment 
sale. 

Chief danger in the use of install- 
ment credit just now is that, by lift- 
ing sales of autos and other durable 
goods too high, it will pave the way 
for a sharp decline later. At this 
time, however, the use of install- 
ment credit is one of the important 
supports to business activity. 
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Back of Mr. McCloy‘’s Tough Talk . . . Ordeal of Me | 
In Russia . . . President’s ‘Silent Treatment’ for Press 


It still is uncertain whether the B-36, 
in which U.S. is putting much of its 
defense money, is big enough to carry 
an H-bomb, when one is made. Bomb- 
ers already are so big that military 
planners regard them as highly vul- 
nerable to new weapons available to 
the defense. 


e: FR 


Mr. Truman remains allergic to the 
idea that he should try again to open 
lines of communication with Joseph 
Stalin in Russia. The President re- 
members the political kickback that 
followed his plan to send Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson to Moscow. Even the 
top Democrats pulled back from the 
thought of talks as a possible alterna- 
tive to more ‘“‘cold war.” 


x * -® 


George Kennan, top policy planner 
for the State Department and author 
of the idea that Russia could be “‘con- 
tained” while she got ready to blow 
up, now says this: “It is imperative 
that we economize with our limited 
resources and that we apply them 
where we feel they will do the most 
good. This means a system of prior- 
ities.” Not everybody is to get U.S. 
heip in the future. 


we om os 


Lieut. Gen. Leslie Groves, wartime 
head of atomic-energy development, 
is being left to hold the bag of respon- 
sibility for allowing foreign scientists, 
who might have been spies, to get in 
on the deepest atomic secrets. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, FBI head, was careful to 
let Congress know that nobody asked 
him to police the atomic projects 
prior to 1947. 


x *k * 


President Truman is acting deliber- 
ately in giving rather sharp and un- 
communicative answers to a good 
many questions now being asked of 
him in his press conferences. The 
President is known to feel that many 
newspapers and newspapermen give 
what he considers unfair treatment to 
his views on many issues. Mr. Tru- 
man finds that he gets into less trou- 
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ble by simply not answering many 
questions. 


x *k * 


Policy makers for the Republican 
Party, in their statement of princi- 
ples, avoided tangling with the White 
House and Democratic Party on the 
issue of more aid for Chiang Kai- 
shek. Republicans as a party pulled 
back from a recommendation that 
this country take more of a part in 
defending the island of Formosa. 


xk * 


Representative Franklin Roosevelt, 
ambitious to get the Democratic nom- 
ination for the Governorship of New 
York, is beginning to devote a little 
more attention to the work of Con- 
gress. Pot shots, taken by Republicans 
at the Roosevelt attendance record in 
committees and on the floor, caused 
some political damage. 


x *® & 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, is being 
tacitly assured by leaders in Congress 
that no new restrictions will be placed 
against use of wire tapping to obtain 
information about the activities of 
subversive groups in this country. 


~*~ *k* * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
not making much progress in his ar- 
guments with Charles Brannan, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, over dumping 
of U.S. farm surpluses on world mar- 
kets. Mr. Acheson is unable to offer 
very firm plans, of the kind Congress 
would approve, to take the place of 
dumping of surpluses abroad. 


xk * 


John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, hereafter is to 
work under direct orders from the 
Secretary of State in Washington 
and is not to act on his own in chart- 
ing the future of Germany and the 
Germans. A new directive spells 
out in some detail the policy line 
that is to apply and it is under that 
directive that Commissioner McCloy 
is starting to talk tough to the Ger- 
mans. 


Paul Hoffman and the Marshal 
administration he heads are shif 
signals in Europe. The new gig 
call for a change from emphag 
deflation and a strengthening off 
ropean currencies to a measure 
internal inflation at the exper 
stable currencies, if need be} 
Hoffman’s aides are worried by 
rise of unemployment in Europeg 
are insisting that nations start fing 
ing some internal pump-priming| 
erations as an offset. 


* * ® 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s No. 1 @ 
munist, has been getting the sor 
going over in Moscow that 

used to give puppet leaders he wi 

to keep in line. Stalin doesn't ff 
Mao and has insisted on getting 

clad guarantees to assure elit 
what he wants out of China bel 
letting China’s Mao go back hom 
Russian agents have been rearrangi 
things in China during Mao's abse 


x* k * 


Reports that Russians are running 
big submarine base in Albania, 

door to the Mediterranean, are f 

ing out to be phony. Non-Sovietme 
chant ships, moving in and out of 
area without too much difficulty 
port no signs that the Russians éf 
possess or are building bases on 
Adriatic coast. 


x *® & 


Reviving Russian blasts against 
and Britain for failing to invade 
rope earlier in World War II are@ 
ing high military officials to 
how Stalin, during Allied meeti 
never could be convinced that it 
harder to cross the Atlantic O@ 
and English Channel than tot 
armies across the big rivers of Eum 
One kind of water barrier see 
Stalin to be about the same as ano 


x *k * 


Winston Churchill and Britain’s § 
servatives are discovering that 
in big numbers continue to recall 
unemployment of prewar days 
Conservatives were in control. 
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BWV ¢T seincs YOU TOPS IN TELEVISION 


THE NEW 





The CAPEHART NOCTURNE... with 16-inch television picture 


with two important exclusives: 


ipeluait TONE plus POLATRON’ Picture Perfection 


Lone HONORED BY MUSIC LOVERS the world over—but new to 
television—is the miraculous system of sound reproduction known 
as Capehart tone. Now it is brought to you by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through its new associate, 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation—in a new line of television receivers 
retailing from $269.50} upward. Coupled with the new “*Polatron” 
picture-tube, Capehart tone adds a new 


dimension to television . . . brings television to life! 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 


{Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. *T. M. Reg. Available at slight extra cost. With Polatron 


World-famed CAPEHART TONE avail- 
able, too, in new phonograph-radios! 





~TO SELL 


Linen helps Britain 
buy America’s tobacco 


ABOVE: American farmer grades his tobacco and ties it into ‘‘hands” be- 
fore taking it to be sold at auction. LEFT: Irish millman pulls linen from 
the rinsing bath after it has been chemically bleached. 
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BOUT 80 per cent of the linen Americans Car! W Hayden, Vice 
President resident in 


buy as cool summer clothing and snowy jonaon. has had more 


tablecloths is made in Northern Ireland. than 83 years’ service 
overseas with the Na- 


In 1949 our purchases of Irish linens | tionaiCity Organization . . 
= P ve 
came to about 14 million dollars. We also i dl a 
bought fi Britain woolen, cotton, and other textiles; machi Come 
ought from Britain woolen, ¢ sand other textiles; machin- enti dalihine 
ery; automobiles; beverages— mostly Scotch whisky; metal 
scrap; bone china and earthenware; chamois, leathers, and 
shoes; creosote oil; needles, antiques, and silverware—valued 
all told at about 230 million dollars. 


This dollar exchange Britain credited against her United 
States purchases of tobacco, cotton, machinery, petroleum, OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
icals, copper and other metals, dairy products < 
chem c pp € s, y products and pa se - 
other foods. Buenos Aires Shanghai London Manila 
502 Bartolomé Mitre 117, Old Broad St.| Juan Lune 


With two completely staffed branches in London. The Flores West End Port Area 
Plaza Once 11, Waterloo Place 


National City Bank of New York is in a strategic position to Rosario Bovigacsa Clark Field, 
facilitate trade with the British Isles. For full information on BRAZIL INDIA PUERTO RICO 
= ee eee ad Sa a ee ‘ “9 = Ric de Janeiro Bombay San Juan 
services available, write orcall Overseas Division at Head Office. a + ecm i 
Recife (Pernambuco) da Bayamon 
NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. Santos Caguas 
Sido Paulo Mayaguez 
Ponce 


a MEXICO SINGAPORE 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK ee Manze eo uavouay 


Montevideo 


OF NEW YORK oe mance ; years 


Valparaiso . Paris (18C Branch) 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing *‘Overseas Banking Sery:ce” 











Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





